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passers-by are invited to nibble chalk and 
white earth, eat arsenic, to dip and drown 
the senses in cut-glass or silver snuff- 
boxes, to smoke and chew opium—would 
be a libel upon our civilization. Yet not 
one of these practices is more pernicious 
than that of dram-drinking. 

And we all know it so well! The Spar- 
tans used to make a slave reeling drunk 
and exhibit him to their sons to disgust 
them with the habit of intoxication. Our 
streets offer such examples by the score 
to school-boy and college lad. With 
what effect ? 

I heard two .collegians discussing the 
subject last month, apropos to a college 
dinner. 

“Of course,” said one, with the conse- 
quential touch of self-complacency and 
patronage ‘‘the fellows” call ‘ fresh,” 
and which only length of days can cure, 
—‘if a fellow hasn’t wit enough to know 
when to stop, he’d better be careful at 
first. Some heads are built weak, you 
know.’? 

“Careful in what?” interpolated I. 

Both laughed. 

“Why, drinking, of course,” said the 
first speaker. ‘‘ A fellow has to take his 


seasoning sooner or later. Some can 
stand it. Some cannot, at least, for a 
while.”” 


He was, as I have intimated, a fresh- 
man. His friend, a bearded senior, the 
only son of a rich man, clapped him good- 
humoredly on the shoulder. 

““When I was your age, old fellow, my 
father said to me,—‘If I had my life to 
live over I would never take a glass of 
wine, or smoke a cigar.’ I answered, ‘It 
would be foolish not to profit by what 
such a sensible man says.’ I have never 
tasted wine or touched tobacco, and I am 
glad of it—gladder every day I live. I 
might have been ‘built? with a strong 
head—and then, again, I might not.” 

“What do you say when you are 
offered ‘a treat 2 ” 

‘““T say, ‘No thank you, I never take 
it.’ Generally, that settles the matter 
quietly.” 

“And if they poke fun at you?” 

“T let them ‘poke,’ and stand by to be 
ready to put them to bed when their 
heads give out.” 

There are—for the comfort of mothers 
be it said—many “ fellows” strong enough 
to maintain this stand ; sensible enough to 
see that the risks are not worth taking. 
It is the fool who meddles with fire-arms ; 
the coward who carries a loaded revolver. 
The youth whose head is “ built” after 
the right pattern will not try wpon his 
brains an experiment that unbalances so 
many; leaves the role of tipsy Helot for 
other and weaker men to play. 

Another collegian told me how the sea- 
soning had resulted in the case of a friend 
who ‘entered’? with himself. Two 
glasses destroyed the equilibrium of his 
brains—good enough in their way, and if 
not tampered with—at the first college- 
supper. Maddened with mortification at 
what he accounted a physical defect, the 
wretched boy resolved to “ get used to 
it,” _and soaked his intellects daily in 
spirits, as effectually as was ever the 
“specimen” in a doctor’s office. During 
the whole term, he was hardly sober for 
aday. At the end of his first semester he 
was “ dropped.” 

If we could only divest boyish minds of 
the idea that there is something “ know- 
ing” and dashing in tippling, make them 
comprehend that bravery, cleanliness. 
purity, health and strength are with him 
who refuses to debase the temple of his 
body to even the first stage of dissipation, 





the work would be done. Our boy does 
not, in the beginning, nor for a long 
time, drink because he loves the bever- 
age. When the desire for liquor comes 
to him, the terrible danger has already 
fastened upon him. 

“ How”’—sighed a mother, laying down 
a newspaper which gave the particulars 
of the mad career and suicide of the 
brilliant young son of a friend—‘ How 
can a man secure himself against such 
an end ?” 

Her own son—clear-eyed, sound, and 
brave—replied : 

“By not beginning !”” 

—Marton HARLAND in Home-Maker. 
+9 >—___ 


That ’Witching Song. 


The vireo and the redstart had ceased 
their endless songs, the catbird had flirted 
“ good-night” from the fence, even the 





robin, last of all to go to bed, had uttered 


his final peep and vanished from sight 
and hearing; the sun had gone down 
behind the mountains across the lake, 
and I was listening for the whippoorwill 
who lived at the edge of the wood to take 
up the burden of song and carry it into 
the night. 

Suddenly there burst upon the silence 
a song that startled me. It was loud and 
clear as if very near, yet it had the spirit 
and the echoes of the woods in it; a wild, 
rare, thrilling strain, the woods them- 
selves made vocal. Such it seemed to 
me. I was strangely moved, and filled 
from that moment with an undying de- 
termination to trace that ’witching song 
to the bird that could utter it. 

“Tm going to seek my singer,” was 
the message | flung back next morning, 
as, opera-glass in hand, I started down 
the orchard towards the woods. I fol- 
lowed the path under the apple-trees, I 
passed the daisy-field, white from fence 
to fence with beauty—despair of the far- 
mer, but delight of the cottagers—I hur- 
ried across the pasture beyond. Skirt- 
ing the little knolls on which the cow 
happened this morning to be feeding, I 
crossed the brook on a plank and reached 
my daily walk, 

This was a broad path that ran for 
half «a mile on the edge of the lake. Be- 
hind it, penetrated every now and then 
by a foot-path, was the bit of old woods 
that the clearers of this land had the 
grace to leave, to charm the eye and re- 
fresh the soul (though probably not for 
that reason). Before it stretched the 
clear, sparkling waters of Lake George, 
and on the other side rose abruptly one 
of the beautiful mountains that fringe 
that exquisite piece of water. 

Generally I passed half the morning 
here, seated on one of the rocks that 
cropped out everywhere, filling my mem- 
ory with pictures to take home with me. 
But this morning I could not stay. I 
entered one of the paths, passed into the 
grand, silent woods, found a comfortable 
seat on a bed of pine needles, with the 
trunk of a tall maple tree for a back, 
and prepared to wait. I would test 
Thoreau’s assertion that if one will sit 
long enough in some attractive spot in 
the woods, sooner or later every inhab- 
tant of it will pass before him. I had 
confidence in Thoreauws woodcraft, for 
has not Emerson said: 


What others did at distance hear, 
And guessed within the thicket’s gloom, 
Was shown to this philosopher, 
And at his bidding seemed to come, 
and I resolved to sit there till I should 
see my bird. 
I was confident I should know him: 


a wild, fearless eye, I was sure a noble 
bearing, a dweller on the tree-tops. Alas! 
I forgot one phrase in Thoreau’s state- 
ment—‘ sooner or later.” No doubt the 
Concord hermit was a true prophet; but 
now many of the inhabitants are “‘ later” 
—too late, indeed, for a mortal who, un- 
like our New England philosopher, has 
such weak human needs as food for the 
stomach and rest for the body, and whose 
‘back will be bad” (with poor little Jen- 
ny Wren), in spite of her enthusiasm, if 
she sits a few hours on a rock, with a 
tree for a back. . 


Many of the sweet and shy residents 
of that lovely bit of wildness showed 
themselves while I waited. A_ flicker, 
whose open door was in sight, and who 
was plainly engaged in setting her house 
in order, entertained me for a long time. 
Silently she stole in, I did not see how. 
Her first appearance to me was on the 
trunk, the opposite side from her nest, 
whence she slid—or so it looked—in a 
series of jerks to her door, paused a few 
minutes on the step to look sharply at 
me, and then disappeared, head first, 
within. Quick as a jack-in-a-box, her 
head popped out to see if the spy had 
moved while she had been out of sight, 
and finding all serene, she threw herself 
with true feminine energy into her work. 
The beak-loads she brought to the 
door and flung out seemed so insufficient 
that I longed to lend her a broom; but 
I found she had a better helper than that 
—a partner. 

When she tired, or thought she had 
earned a rest, she came out, and flying 
to the limb above the nest, began softly 
calling. Never was the ventriloquial 
quality more plainly exhibited. I heard 
that low “ka! ka! ka! ka! ka!” long 
repeated, and I looked with interest in 
every direction to see the bird appear. 
For a long time I did not suspect the sly 
dame so quietly resting on the branch, 
and when | did it was only by the closest 
inspection that I discovered the slight 
jerk of the tail, the almost imperce ytible 
movement of the beak, that betrayed her. 

Another as well as I heard that call, 
and he responded. He was exactly like 
her, with the addition of a pair of black 
“ mustachios,” and it may be she told him 
that the strange object under the maple 
had not moyed for an hour, and was un- 
doubtedly some new device of mans— 
made of wood perhaps—for he did not 
hesitate on the door-step, but plunged 
im at once, and devoted himself to the 
business in hand, clearing out, while she 
vanished. ; 
; But though I watched this domestic 
scene with pleasure, and saw and noted 
every feather that appeared about me, 
the tree-tops had my closest attention, 
for there | was certain I should find my 
rare singer. Howrs passed, the shadows 
crew long, and sadly and slowly | took 
my way homewards, wishing I had a 
charm against fatigue, mosquitoes, and 
other terrors of the night, and could stay 

, till he came. 
om through the month of June I 
haunted that wood seeking the unknown. 
Every evening I heard him, but no sight 
came to gladden my eyes. I almost grew 
to believe it merely a ‘‘ wandering voice 
and | went home with my longing un- 
satisfied. 
ote next the month of roses came 
around, I betook myself to a spur of the 
Hoosac Mountains to see my birds. — he. 
evening of my arrival, as the twilig te 
gathered, rose the call of my ’witching 


voice. 





“What bird is that?” I demanded, 
with the usual result; no one knew. (A 
chapter might be written on the igno- 
rance of country people of their own bird 
and plants. A chapter, did I say? <A 
book—a dozen books—the country is full 
of material. 

“*T shall find that bird here,’ I said, 
“if I stay a year.” In the morning I set 
out. The song had come from the belt 
of trees that hang lovingly on a little 
stream on its merry way down the moun- 
tain, and thither I turned my steps. Now, 
my hostess had a drove of twenty cows, 
wild, head-tossing creatures—“‘ Hol- 
stein’s” they were—and having half-a- 
dozen pastures, they were changed ab out 
from day to day. 

“Ts there anything in the little pasture 
by the brook ?” I asked before I started. 

“Oh, nothing to hurt !—a few calves,” 
she said. 


Afraid of calves? Perish the thought! 
I went on. But L must say these creat- 
ures had long outgrown the meekness of 
what I call a calf; they were a year old 
at least, fired with that curiosity of their 
family, and it seemed as if they never 
could reconcile themselves to the idiocyn- 
crasies of the American woman: As for 
the elders, driving them every morning 
was almost as exciting as the stampede 
of a drove of horses. It took all the 
men on the place, and running and shout- 
ing enough to set up a hackman. The 
pasture where they were shut for the day 
was as sacred from my foot as if it were 
filled with mad dogs. My mere appear- 
ance near the fence was a signal for a 
headlong race to the spot to see what on 
earth I was doing now. 

But the calves! Well, I went into 
that pasture, looked cautiously about, 
and satisfied myself that the two curious 
foreigners were safely out of sight, found 
a comfortable seat on a bank overlooking 
the whole beautiful view of the brook, 
and its waving green borders, and com- 
ae the approach to my side of the 

eld. 

This time again my mysterious singer 
proved to be among the “later”? ones, 
and after spending an hour or two there, 
I rose to go back, when in passing a 
thick-growing evergreen tree, I saw that 
I had created a panic. There was a flut- 
ter of wings, there were cries, and on the 
tree in plain sight, the towhee bunting 
and his brown-clad spouse. Of course 
there must be some reason for this reck- 
less display; I sought the cause, and 
found it on the ground: a nest, a mere 
depression in the ground, and one sorry 
looking youngster, the sole survivor of 
the perils of the situation. Over that 
one nestling they were as concerned as 
the proverbial hen with one chicken, and 
they flitted about in distress while I 
looked at their half-fledged bantling, and 
hoped it was a singer to ring the delight- 
ful silver-toned tremolg that had charmed 
me that morning. 

That evening, listening on the piazza 
to the usual twilight chorus, the wood- 
thrush far-off, the towhee from the past- 
ure, the robins all around, I heard sud- 
denly the ‘‘ quee-o” of a bird I knew, so 
near that I started, and my eyes fell di- 
rectly upon him, standing on the lowest 
limb of a dead tree, not ten feet from me. 

He was so near that I did not need my 
glass, nor indeed did I dare move a fin- 
ger, lest he take fright. Several times 
he uttered his soft call, and then, while 
my eyes were fastened upon him, he be- 
gan quivering with excitement, his wings 
lifted a little, and in a clear though low 
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tone he uttered the long-sought song. 
I held my breath—though I could have 
shouted—and he repeated it, each time 
lower than before. Even at that distance 
it sounded far off, and doubtless many 
times in the woods, when I looked for it 
afar, ii may have been over my head. 

A long time—how long I cannot guess 
—that beautiful bird sat and sang his 
*witching evening hymn, while I listened 
spellbound. 

It was the tawny thrush-—the veery. 

OLIVE ‘THORNE MILLER. 


+++ 


The Husband who was to Mind the House. 


How some men would come out if they 
undertook to do woman’s work, is por- 
trayed in the following sketch by G. W. 
Dasent, reprinted by request, from an 
English publication : 

There was once a man who was so cross 
and surly that he never thought his wife 
did anything right in the house. So one 
evening at hay-making time he came 
home scolding, and making a great up- 
roar. 

“Dear husband, don’t be so angry! I 
have thought of a plan,” said his wife; 
‘to-morrow let us change work. Ill go 
out with the mower and mow, and you 
shall mind the house at home !” 

The husband thought that would be 
very well. He was quite willing, he 
said. 

So, early next morning, his wife took 
a scythe over her neck and went out into 
the hay-field with the mowers, and bhe- 
gan to mow; but the man was to mind 
the house and do the work at home. 

First. of all, he wanted to churn the 
butter; but when he had churned a while 
he got thirsty, and went down to the cel- 
lar to tap a barrel of ale. When he had 
just knocked in the bung, and was put- 
ting the tap into the cask, he heard over- 
head the pig come into the kitchen. 
Then off he ran up the cellar steps, as 
fast as he could, to look after the pig, 
lest it should upset the churn; but when 
he got up and saw the pig had alread) 
knocked the churn over, and stood there 
rooting and grunting amongst the cream, 
which was running all over the floor, he 
got so wild with rage that he quite for- 
got the ale barrel, and ran at the pig as 
hard as he could. He caught it, too, just 
as it ran out of doors, and gave it such 
a kick, that it lay for dead on the spot. 
All at once he remembered he had the 
tap in his hand; but when he got down 
to the cellar every’ drop of the ale had run 
out of the cask. Then he went into the 
dairy, and found enough cream left to 
churn, for they must have butter. When 
he had churned for some time he remem- 
bered that their milking-cow was still 
shut up in the cow-house, and had not 
had anything to eat or a drop to drink all 
the morning, though the sun was high. 
Then all at once he thought it was too far 
to take her down to the meadow, so he 
would just get her up on the house-top; 
for the house, you must know, was 
thatched with sods, and a fine crop of 
grass was growing there. Now, their 
house lay close up against a steep down, 
and he thought if he laid a plank across 
to the thatch at the back he'd easily get 
the cow up. 

Yet he could not leave the churn, for 
there was his little babe crawling on the 
floor ;‘‘and if I leave,” he thought “‘ the 
child is sure to upset the churn.” So he 
took the churn on his back, and went out 
with it; but then he thought he had het- 
ter first water the cow before he turned 


bee 


her out on the thatch. So he took up a 
bucket to draw water out of the well; 
but as he stooped down at the well’s 
brink all the cream ran out of the churn 
over his shoulders, and so down into the 
well. 

Now it was near dinner time, and he 
had not yet got even the butter; so he 
thought he had best boil the porridge, 
and he filled the pot with water, and hung 
it over the fire. When he had done that 
he thought the cow might perhaps fall off 
the thatch and break her legs or neck. 
So he got up on the house to tie her up. 
One end of the rope he made fast to the 
cow's neck, and the other he slipped 
down the chimney, and tied round his 
own thigh; and he had to make haste, 
for the water now began to boil in 
the pot, and he had still to grind the oat- 
meal. 

So he began to grind away; but while 
he was hard at it, down fell the cow off 
the house-top after all, and as she fell 
she dragged the man up the chimney by 
the rope. There he stuck fast; and as 
for the cow, she hung half-way down 
between the hatch and the ground—for 
she could neither get down nor up. 

And now the wife had waited long for 
her husband to come and call them home 
to dinner. At last she thought she had 
waited long enough, and went home. 
But when she got there and saw the cow 
hanging in such an ugly place, she ran up 
and cut the rope in two with her scythe. 
But as she did this down came her hus- 
band out of the chimney; and, so, when 
his old dame came inside the kitchen, 
there she found him standing on his head 
in the porridge-pot. 

—— oo 


A Clever Cow. 


I saw a very curious thing one time in 
Dieppe. We were walking in the country 
past a lot of large orchards, and we no- 
ticed that the cows that were feeding in 
them had their heads fastened down by 
a kind of bearing rein, so that they could 
not raise their heads to eat the trees. 
While we were looking, we noticed a cow 
go up to an apple tree and wedge in the 
stem between her horns and her neck 
and deliberately shake down a shower of 
apples; she and the others ate them up, 
and then she went to another tree and 
shook that, and so on. It was the fun- 
niest thing I ever saw; she always chose 
young trees that would shake easily. I 
pointed it to a French woman standing 
near, and she said she often watched 
them and thought how clever the cow 
was. It was always the same cow that 
did it; and she did it as systematically 
as a school-boy, never attempting to 
shake an old, stiff tree.—London Specta- 
tor. 





++> 


Dr. Elizabeth Thalberg has within the 
past year been appointed resident phy- 
sician at Vassar, with a handsome salary. 
In spite of her German name, Dr. Thal- 
berg is an American. She was a Miss 
Burr, of Brewer, Me., and married a Ger- 
man physician, Dr. Thalberg, of New 
York. 


+o>- 
Not Her First Bonnet. 


Wife—I’ll take the $20 you gave me 
and buy my bonnet this morning, dear, 
as you want what’s left to get your hat. 

Hiusband—All right, dearest. Tl go 
down at once and order a sixty-cent hat 
for myself. 
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st Ladies’ Department. 





That was just what she was. Oh, you 
need not smile. We smiled, too, when 
we first heard her called a lady, but, you 


see, we did not know her then. It was 
a neighbor calling at our house who 


asked my mother if she had trouble 
about the weekly wash, then she said :— 

“JT will send you the lady who washes 
for me. I am sure she will suit you. 
We do not think we cculd keep house 
without her.” 

After the caller went away we all in- 
dulged in a little mirth. 

“The idea!” said sister Julia, ‘a lady 
to do our washing! Why, she will ex- 
pect us to wait on her.” 

“She will want to eat with the fam- 
ily,’ remarked another. 

“Tt is only a polite Western way of 
speaking,” said our mother, quietly. “If 
she does her work well, we can manage 
the rest.” 

On the appointed day our “ wash-lady” 
came. We expected a bold caricature 
of modern style, who would make us 
feel how much she had condescended in 
coming to do our washing, but when a 
gentle knock came at our back door, and 
we answered it en masse, there entered a 
quiet little woman with soft brown hair 
just touched with gray. 

“Mell her to come in and eat her din- 
ner,” mother had said, when we rose from 
the table. 

But she had cleared off a little place on 
the kitchen-table and set a cup and plate 
there, and no persuasions would induce 
her to come into the dining-room. 
When her work was done she took her 
pay and went away as quietly as she 
came, but she had made two promises— 
one to little Charlie, our Jame boy, that 
she would bring him a gingerbread horse, 
and one to mother of a recipe for domestic 
dye-stuff. All the week little Charlie 
fretted for the wash-lady to come and 
bring the gingerbread horse. 

“She will never think of it again,” 
mother said to him, and then he went into 
one of his baby tempers, and cried out :— 

“She will! She will! [ know she will, 
*cause she’s a lady !”” 

She had it when she came on the day 
we expected her, and I never saw a hap- 
pier child than Charlie was. She had not 
asked him to kiss her, or make friends, 
hut when he lifted his pitiful, trembling 
lips to hers she took him in her lap and 
kissed the soft brown curls and the white, 
waxen hands. 

**He’s a bonny bairn,” she said—did 1] 
say she was a Scotchwoman? ‘an’ he’s 
unco gude, but he’s na lang for this 
world.” 

But mother told her how much hetter 
he was since we had the cast made. for 
him, and the great doctor had straighten- 
ed his back. 

Margie, that was the name she gave us, 
said no more but went out to her tubs 
and bent over the steaming waves all 
day, and, as before, finished her work 
neatly and deftly. 

This time, as we watched her in her 
neat plaid shawl and tidy bonnet, going 
through the gate on her way home, we 
a felt as if we had met with a personal 

Oss. 


“Why not have her come and do the 


ironing ?” suggested Sister Julia. But 
mother said she had only the one day to 
give us; her time was all taken un. 

“ She’s other folks’ wash-lady,” said lit- 
tle Charlie fretfully, “‘I ’ant her all the 
time my own seff.” 

When our neighbor called again we 
told her how much we liked Margie, and 
she related some of her history. It ap- 
peared that she had a household—an old, 
feeble mother, and a weak, invalid hus- 
band, who was mildly demented. She 
cared for them both, and kept them ¢om- 
fortably by the labor of her hands, while 
she helped many others in small ways, 
and by her cheerful, sincere life. 

‘She is a lady,” said mother emphati- 
cally, “‘a lady in the truest meaning of 
the word, and in its old Saxon sense, 
‘loaf-giver.’ ” 

‘Queen of two hands,” misquoted Ju- 
lia appreciatively. 

She was our wash-lady for seven years. 
By and by she came and did odd chores 
at times, took her turn at nursing our 
sick, advised, helped, comforted. What 
she was to us she was to many other fami- 
lies in the village. There never was, 
there never could be, a more unselfish 
creature. When some one remonstrated 
with her for her devotion to her fretful, 
ill-conditioned husband, and suggested 
sending him to an asylum, she answered 
simply :— 

“And gang all the rest of my days 
alone? Na! Na! Id be that lonesome 
without the puir mon, | could na live. 
It?s better sae.” 

But one morning her ‘ 


gudemon” over- 


slept, and in this world wakened no 
more. One woe followed on another's 
heels. The doting old mother died with- 


in a week, and Margie was indeed left 
‘* alone.” 

They all—the families who had known 
her, | mean—tried to induce Margie to 
give up her little home and go live with 
them. It was a selfish offer, but Margie 
did not know her own worth, so she gave 
them eredit for all they offered. Teut she 
kept her little home, 

For my ways are nae your ways. I 
maun be under my ain reof tree’ She 
said simply: “ T maun live alane.”? 

But she was never alone. It was not 
that she had angelic company, as she wel! 
deserved, but if there was any poor ne’er- 
do-well, any lass who had been thrust 
aside, a poor ‘* feckless” baby likely to go 


to the county-house, Margie took it 
home. 
“It maun just stay teel Providence 


opens a door.” 

And Providence opened many a door 
for Margie. 

lt was the winter after our Charlie died 
—fell asleep with his little hands fast 
locked in Margie’s—that Julia took one 
of her dear, patient hands in hers, and 
said with a pitying infiection of voice :— 

“Margie, you're withering away.” 

“Tt maun be the soapsuds, they shrivel 
my tlesh, but they’re gude and whole- 
some to be in,” she said in her quiet way. 


But we soon knew that it was some- 
thing else that was stealing over Margie. 
We could hear her singing low over the 
washing, but it was no longer of “ Claver- 
house” or ‘‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie.’ It 
was that sweet and mournful strain, ‘‘ The 
Land of the Leal.” 

One day she did not come. We went 
to the little home—it was all in order, 
but Margie was away to the Land of the 
Leal. She was the elect lady now.— 


Mrs. M. L. ‘Rayne, in ‘Detroit Free 
Press, 


A Good Plant for Window Culture. 


The Cyclamen is a plant grown from 
a hard bulb or corn. It is never a large 
plant, and should never be given a large 
pot. <A good sized, bulb will be about as 
large as a silver dollar, and such a bulb 
will do well in a four-inch pot. It 
should have a soil that is made up of 
loam, leaf-mold and sand. The bulb 
should never be imbedded in the soil, 
but placed on top of it and then pressed 
down about one-third into the compost. 

It has circular leaves of dark green, 
marked with lighter green in spots and 
veins, and would be well worth growing, 
if it had no flowers, for its beautiful fo- 
liage. .The underside of the leaves of 
most varieties is a reddish color. The 
flowers are produced on long and slender 
curved stalks. They are, for the most 
part, a pale purplish rose, fading toward 
the tips of the petals into almost pure 
white. The petals are curiously reflexed, 
and the centre of the tlower is a rich ma- 


genta. A well grown plant will give 
scores of flowers during the Winter 


months, and but few plants will afford 
better satisfaction. It is very easily 
cared for. It must not be given too 
much water, neither must it be allowed 
to suffer for lack of enough. If you keep 
the soil about as moisti as you do that in 
which you grow Geraniums, you will not 
be far from right. There are several 





CYCLAMEN. 


varieties, differing more in size of flower 
than in any other respect. C. Persicum 
gigantum has the largest flowers of any 
kind. The entire plant should be 
showered frequently, to keep down the 
red spider, which is the only insect which 
attacks it. It is best to buy flowering 
size plants of the florist, if you want to 
be sure of obtaining a good crop of 
blossoms from it the coming Winter. In 
Summer, after it has ceased tlowering, 
put the pots out of doors in a cool and 
shady place, and let them remain there 
till September, giving only enough water 
to keep from shrivelling. Theh repot, 
using the same pot almost always, give 
more water, and the leaves soon begin to 
start, and by the time Winter is here the 
plant comes in flower. It is such a bright 
and cheerful plant, is so easily grown, 
and gives such a constant supply of fra- 
grant blossoms that it will be highly 
prized by the real lover of flowers. 





69 - 
Notes Regarding Well-Known Lady 
Writers. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe said to a re- 
porter who called on her a few days ago : 
“My life seems like a dream. My work 
is done and I am enjoying the luxury. 
of perfect freedom. I can’t remember 


what I read nowadays. My mind is 
blank. But I am resolved into love. I 


love everybody, even the dirtiest beggar 
upon the street.” What a sweet golden 
sunset to a life of good deeds, comments 
the Chicago Tribune. 


Marietta Holley, who wrote the famous 
Josiah Allen’s Wife papers, and many 
good things beside, began her literary ca- 
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reer when scarcely more than a child. 
She has passed nearly all her life in the 
village of Adams, in Central New York, 
where she was born and still has her 
home. Until within the last few years 
she has mixed very little with the world, 
living in absolute retirement with her in- 
valid mother, whose own fine mind 
strongly influenced that of the talented 
daughter. She is an extremely beautiful 
woman, with the classic profile of a 
Greek goddess, masses of soft, brown 
hair, which time has just touched with 
his silver fingers, and deep brown eyes, 
earnest, tender and changeful. Marietta 
Holley’s first work was in verse of a pas- 
toral freshness and beauty. She soon 
attracted the attention of the best news- 
papers and magazines and her charming 
poems were copied, sometimes without 
credit to the American author, by the 
English periodicals. Then she suddenly 
turned her pen into the more profitable 
field of prose~the vigorous, humorous, 
picturesque prose of Samantha, and both 
fame and fortune were her’s at once. 

Miss Jeanette Gilder, writing in her 
own successful paper, the Critic, has this 
to say of a writer: ‘‘ The frontispiece of 
the April Book Buyer is a portrait of 
Miss Alice French, better known to the 
readers of magazines as Octave Thanet. 
Miss French’s home is in the West, but 
she comes of a New England family. | 
recommend this biographical sketch of 
Miss French to young writers, because iti 
shows them the value of painstaking and 
hard work—which, after all, are much 
the same thing. She does not lay claim 
to any great powers of imagination, so 
she makes sure of a ground-work of fact, 
to found her tales upon. She keeps 
well-filled notebooks, and, as Stevenson 
did in his youth, studies the style of the 
best authors. Great writers, beside Ste- 
venson, have observed the same 
methods. Miss French can write for 
ten hours at a stretch, and has sat at her 
desk for twenty-four consecutive hours, 
only taking time to eat a hasty meal. 
The morning hours are the ones she pre- 
fers to devote to work, and the after- 
noon she gives to play, being fond of 
rowing, Swimming, driving and walking. 
The old-fashioned idea that writers 
never leave their studies, and that they 
shun all light except that made by the 
midnight oil, has been exploded by the 
rosy-cheeked, athletic quill-drivers — of 
the present day. 


arGangs and Pasties. 


Contributions for this department solicited from all 
readers, 











How to Sail a Boat. 


Remember, in the first place, that no 
small boat fit to be called a sail-béat 
can capsize unless the sail is confined by 
the sheet being made fast. If the sail 
is loose, and. the hoom or lower leach of 
the sail, as the case may be, can move in 
a direction parallel to the wind, or in the 
““wind’s eye,” as sailors would say, the 
boat cannot be upset by an. ordinary 
gust of wind. In other words, in all fore 
and aft sails, such as are used almost the 
world over for small sail-boats, the sheet, 
or ropes that confines the after part of 
the sail to the stern part of the boat, is 
the key to whole science of boat-sailing. 

If one knows how to use the sheet 
properly, one knows how to sail a boat 
with comparative safety. Of course it 
is supposed that he should also under- 










































stand flaws of wind and their effects. It 
is the flaws of wind caught by the sail— 
more than it can bear—that capsizes a 
boat, and if the wind that has force 
enough to do this can be “spilled” out 
of the sail, the boat would be imme, 
diately relieved. Therefore, to insure 
safety, the person steering a boat should 
never belay (fasten) the sheet, but keep 
it in hand, so as to be able to slack it off 
gradually, or cast it off entirely at a 
moment's notice. To do this only one 
turn should be taken around the cleet, 
so that the sheet will slip under the force 
of a gust of wind when the hand retain- 
ing it in place slackens it in the slightest 
degree. 

If the whole sail points towards the 
wind’s eye, it no longer has any effect 
upon the boat. The sail then shakes in 
the wind exactly as a flag does from the 
top of a flag-staff, the wind passing hy 
on both sides. Should the sheet be 
hauled aft, the sail would be filled with 
wind upon one side, and if the wind has 


‘strength to overcome the gravity of the 


boat, capsizes her. Or if the boat is so 
heavy_ballasted that its gravity cannot 
be readily overcome, the mast or sail is 
liable to be carried away, and danger 
incurred on account of the towing mast 
and sail. These would most likely draw 
the boat into the trough of the sea, where 
she would be swamped almost: instantly. 

It does not follow because the slacking 
of the sheet is a safe thing to do that it 
should always be done. With boatmen 
who are thoroughly practiced it seldom 
is done, for they can obtain the same re- 
sult with a rudder by bringing the boat 
into the wind until the sail shakes, with 
the sheet still fast. This gives more 
control of the boat than would be the 
vase if the boom were dut to leeward, 
perhaps dragging in the water, on ac- 
count of the pressure of the wind upon 
the hull and mast. 

The very best thing to do in a sudden 
squall is to use a modification of both 
these methods; i.e. slack off the sheet 
for a foot or two, so that the sail, before 
it can fill with wind, will be at such an 
angle with the hall that the shock upon 
the latter can not be great. This gives 
one more command of the boat, and in- 
sures quicker movement of the hull, and 


hence quicker obedience to the helm, 
should a sudden change occur. This 


slacking of the sheet also prevents the 
boat from going about on the other tack, 
should she be brought to suddenly to the 
wind. 

With an experienced hand to the helm, 
unless the squall is very severe, there is 
no need of luffing so as to shake the sail 
to any great degree. The slightest 
movement of the tiller will keep the sail 
just quivering in the wind, the boat still 
advancing, so that she will not lose steer- 
age-way, thus enabling you to at once 
luff up nearer to the wind, or change her 
position rapidly should the wind, which 
is often the case, change its direction 
suddenly. 

Nothing is of more importance than 
to keep steerage-way on the boat, as it 
is only in the utmost emergency that the 
sheet should be slackened wholly off. If 
the boat is well under command as the 
squall is seen advancing, then the method 
of steering in the wind’s eye may be 
safely adopted, and is, in fact, the better 
and more seamanlike method. In small 
sail-boats, on ponds, or lakes, or rivers, 
when a thunder-shower is coming up— 
which can always be seen in time—it is, 
as a rule, much the safest plan to take 
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the boat as quickly as possible toward 
the nearest land, unless rocky, inacces- 
sible, or dangerous, in which case furl 
all sail and Jet go an anchor, paying out 
such a scope of cable that the hoat will 
ride easily. 
blast. 


Then wait for the coming 


However severe it may be, the thun- 


der-gust can then do you no harm. With 
an oar you can beat the boat toward the 
coming blast, so that she will feel but 
little of its force, and prevent the drag- 
ging of 
are 
from the fact that they almost always 
make their way directly against the pre- 
vailing 


the anchor. 
particularly 


Thunder-showers 
dangerous, however, 


wind. When the two winds 
meet, and one finds himself in the vortex 


hetween them, it is very difficult to com- 
mand a boat. 
the 
gusts, for which one does not more than 
have time to prepare before a counter 
gust 


Kach wind, fighting for 


supremacy, will fill the sails with 


will throw the sails aback, or 
violently to the opposite side of the hoat. 


Often, in fact, the wind, blowing a gale 
all the time, will, in less than five min- 


utes, have visited every point of the com- 
pass. An anchor down and a_ furled 


sail is the best for all small, open, or 
half-decked beats or yachts, in such an 
emergency. 


Boats are often capsized by persons on 


board suddenly scrambling to the wind- 


ward, or upper side, when a squall buries 
the lee gunwale in the water. Should 
the boat at this moment be taken aback 
by a counter squall cor flaw, she will al- 
most surely capsize; for in one moment 
the windward side becomes the leeward 
side, and the mass of weight hanging to 
what was, a moment before, the weather 
side, will carry the boat ever. It is too 
late to try and struggle back again; the 
hodies are all in the wrong position to 
be able to turn around inboard, toward 
the center of the boat. In their help- 
less postures they face the waves that 
are ready to devour them. 

The safest position in an open boat, 
when preparing for an approaching 
squall, is for all except the helmsman to 
sit down in the hottom of the boat, as 
near the center as possible, thus being 
safe from any blows from the boom of 
the sail, and increasing the steadiness of 
the boat in a marked degree. Here they 
act as ballast, and do much good in keep- 
ing the boat upright. 

To the above knowledge should be 
added also the science of reefing the sails 
of a boat, quickly and neatly, so that she 
will stand up under a great pressure of 
wind. The mistake most frequently 
made is to neglect to reef until it is too 
late. Landsmen scarcely ever calculate 
how quickly wind moves, and how sud- 
denly a change in the weather takes 
place. It is easy to reef while there is 
time, but impossible if too long delayed. 
Reeling saves one from much anxiety. 
The boat that with her whole sail would 
be cranky and dangerous, plunges along 
bueyantly through the gale when her 
sails are properly reefed. 

With a knowledge of the sheet and 
rudder, and how to reef a_ sail, there 
ought to be few accidents, even in very 
small boats; but the trouble is that too 
many tyros are allowed to invite unsus- 
pecting ladies and young girls into their 
boats. they not understanding the first 
rudiments of a real nautical knowledge, 
not knowing how to manage a craft in 
times of danger. 

A boat is like a good horse—it will al- 
ways do the best it can. Lt will not cap- 
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size if it can help it; but if mismanaged 
in time of emergency, it is a dangerous 
plaything. Properly handled, it is amaz- 
ing—almost incredible, what can be done 
with a small open boat with a common 
long sail, and what weather it will live 
through. But without knowledge, and 
knowing just what to do in dangerous 
times, this pleasant Summer sail is a 
treacherous pastime. 
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Secretary’s Report. 

In the last number I gave the present 
membership of the Association and a 
general outline of its present condition as 
viewed by me. 

I requested that the members would 
consider the letter as being meant for 
each one individually, and that they 
would give me their ideas as regards fu- 
ture moves and more especially in rela- 
tion to the Annual Convention. 

I have heard from none of the mem- 
bers yet, so I can add nothing to what I 
have already said. 

It is indeed bitter to me to see the 
apathy of archaeologists regarding the 
Association, which has arisen from the 
labors of a faithful few, and those few 
even yet stand ready to do further labor 
for the cause if the archaeologists would 
show the least inclination to profit and 
take advantage of their labor. 

The Association stands ready with 
open arms to welcome you into its mem- 
bership and yet you pass it by. Does 
your science possess any interest for 
you? Have you no desire to be enrolled 
with those whose tastes rum in a similar 
channel? Can it be possible that you 
want to keep all your knowledge to your- 
self? Oh! rather let your creator shine 
through you; mingle with those with 
whom your tastes assimilate; lend your 
influence toward elevating the pursuit 
which you know is elevating and worthy 
of the attention of man; come with those 
who seek your company for mutual bene- 
fit, and having done this you can feel that 
as for you, you have done your duty, 
and no more could be said of the world’s 
greatest hero. 

Let archaeologists everywhere heed 
this appeal; let them awake from their 
comatose condition and by applying for 
membership show that they appreciate 
the efforts that have been made toward 
bringing the collectors of the country 
together in a closer union; one which will 
be of great and lasting benefit to not 
only them but to those who come after. 

Application blanks and copies of the 
official organ containing extracts from 
the laws will be mailed to all applicants 
by addressing 

A. Davison, See’y. 
—+ee-— —- 


Unworked Territory. 


I should judge from reading C. A. P.’s 
article on the Fair at Worcester, that 
the archaeology of that section had been 
well worked up. The Southern States 
still present an inviting field to the stu- 








dent of antiquities, and I know person- 
ally of much unworked territory in the 
country tributary to the Chesapeake Bay, 
that is unworked by the archaeologist. 
The curiosity collectors have, -however, 
cbhtained fine specimens. In days past, 
this section of country was inhabited by 
quite powerful tribes of aborigines, and 
their camp sites, burial places, shell 
heaps, mounds, etc., are scattered along 
the streams and among the hills. If 
persons resident in this region could be 
interested in archaeology, much good 
would result. 

Comparatively little is known regard- 
ing the aboriginal history of these parts, 
but this should not be the case. We are 
apt in our, eagerness to overlook what 
lies before our doors. I have only a 
small collection, and though many pieces 
are rough or broken, I value them highly. 
I have 200 or more fair specimens, and 
many broken or imperfect ones, and the 
time spent in collecting was probably 
not five days. 

Near this place a few years ago, an 
Indian grave was opened while grading 
for a race track. I am told it contained 
bones, weapons, pottery, etc., but no one 
took the trouble to preserve any of the 
relics. Every year many specimens are 
destroyed or thrown away by those find- 
ing them. I have a number of specimens 
from a village site near the grave above 
referred to, and many have been col- 
lected there by others. 

ALBERT B. FARNHAM. 

Bennings, D. C. 


——_—~+eo 
Rocking Stones in New York. 


The recent discovery of a rocking 
stone on Washington Heights made by 





workmen engaged in cutting through 
One Hundred and Seventieth Street, 


calls to mind two remarkable objects of 
this kind in Westchester County. The 
larger one is to be seen at Chatsworth, 
Larchmont Station, It measures six- 
teen feet long, thirteen feet wide, and 
eleven feet high. It is estimated to 
weigh 150 tons, and so evenly balanced 
that it can be rocke@& with one hand. 
The other is in the pleasure grounds of 
the old Pelham Priory. This stone 
weighs about twenty tons, and formerly 
could be swayed by the slightest touch, 
btit since the place has been unoccupied, 
a deal of rubbish has collected about the 
base of the rock and prevents its free 
motion. ee. a 
New York City. 
+ee 0 
Archeological Notes. 


Carpentry was a trade of the American 
aborigines—Indians and mound builders. 
Mr. H. F. McLeod, of the Smithsonian in- 
stitution, states that the tent poles of the 
Sioux Indians even now show pretty spec- 
imens of work, and the Moqui Indians, 
since long before the landing of Colum- 
bus, have known how to mortise timber, 
to make ladders, and to swing doors on 
hinges from the top. The chisel they 
push rather than hammer, and they work 
the board up and down on a fixed saw, 
but the results are creditible. The Az- 
tecs make a good glass, which they use 
for their best cutting blades, swords, 
daggers, spears, saws, chisels and axes. 
They sharpened these by cleaving off the 
dull edges. 





There are on exhibition in the rooms 
of the state mining bureau at San Fran- 
cisco four ‘‘ desiccated human _ bodies,” 
that were found by Signor S, Marghier 


in a sealed cavern, at an elevation of 
4,000 feet, on the eastern side of the Si- 
erra Madre mountains in Mexico. ‘The 
bodies were found in a sitting posture, 
with the hands on the breasts, the heads 
inclined forward and facing the east. 
Two adults, male and female, were side 
by side, and by the side of the man was 
a boy, and a girl by the side of the wo- 
man. The bodies were apparently dried 
by the air, no embalming process being 
used. They are not like any known In- 
dians of to-day, the hands and feet being 
particularly small, and the woman’s hair 
brown and silken. The woman’s for- 
head is large, and the reasoning powers 
were apparently well developed. In the 
lobe of each ear is a piece of hollow reed. 
The burial garments are of cotton, hide, 
grasses and the bark of willows. In ad- 
dition, the little girl is covered with the 
skin of some animal.—St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. 

Prof. Cragin, of Washington College, 
has discovered at Downs, Osborne coun- 
ty, Kansas, the petrified remains of a 
huge fossil. The animal, when alive, 
was a little over sixteen feet in length. 
The jaws measured three feet eight 
inches, the neck between four and five 
feet long, and the body about nine feet 
in length and three or four feet in thick- 
ness. It has flippers quite similar to 
those of a seal, and two short feet. 


The South Branch of the Potomac river 
is the Nile of West Virginia. Along the 
meadow-lands where it flows the soil is 
rich and productive, but on portions of 
it the farmers sow but are in doubt about 
the reaping, for the river may overflow 
and carry off the crops. At times the 
receding waters are not content to carry 
the grain, but often take deep soil, too. 
A freshet which occurred a year or so 
ago unearthed an Indian burying-ground. 
The cemetery is near the river about 
eight miles from Romney, in Hampshire 
county. The oldest residents were not 
aware that the place had been the re- 
ceptacle of dead braves, squaws and pa- 
pooses until the river disclosed the skele- 
tons. Many of the bones are in a good 
state of preservation, but crumble away 
when exposed. The Indians were all 
found in a sort of reclining position rest- 
ing on their left side. In the lap of each 
Indian were earthenware pots, and in 
these pots were found the belongings of 
the corpse—beads, arrow, spear and toma- 
hawk heads, Indian money, made of bone 
or ivory. Some of the beads are made 
of bone and others of beautiful and cu- 
rious colored stones. A few are of glass. 
These, together with some fish-hooks 
and copper trinkets, seem to have been 
the extent of their property. All of the 
trinkets are perforated. The holes in 
some of the beads are so small that in 
the absence of cotton they must have 
been strung on hair. Those which the 
Indians are supposed to have made from 
bone are in perfect preservation, even to 
the coloring. Residents of the surround- 
ing country have gathered hundreds of 


relics. There are, it is thought, many 
others not yet unearthed. Pieces of 
pottery of peculiar manufacture .are 


among the other curiosities which the 
river disclosed. 
SS ee 


Cave-Dwellers in Mexico. 


Lieutenant Schwapka has been recently 
making explorations in Arizona, New 
Mexico and Mexico. According to recent 
advices his party has been successful be- 
yond expectations, and especially in 
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southern Chehuahua, where living clif 
and cave-dwellers were found in great 
abundance, wild as any of the Mexican 
tribes at the time of Cortez’s conquest. 
The abodes they live in are exactly simi- 
lar to the old, abandoned cliff-dwellings 
of Arizona and New Mexico, about which 
there has been much speculation. It 
was almost impossible to get near them, 
so wild and timid were they. Upon the 
approach of white people they fly to their 
caves by notched sticks placed against 
the face of the cliffs, if too steep, al- 
though they can ascend vertical stone 
faces, if there are the slightest crevices 
for fingers and toes. 

These cliff-dwellers are sun-worship- 
ers, putting their new-born children out 
in the full rays of the sun the first day 
of their lives, and showing many other 
forms of devofion to the great luminary. 
They are usually tall, lean and well- 
formed, their skin being a blackish red 
much nearer the color of the negro than 
the copper-colored Indian of the United 
States. 

Schwatka claims that nothing has 
heretofore been known about these 
people, except by the half-Indian moun- 
tain Mexicans, and thinks his investiga- 
tion will be of immense anthropological 
and archaeological value. He estimates 
the cave and cliff-dwellers to be from 
3,000 to 12,000 in number, armed only 
with bows, arrows and stone hatchets. 


+ ¢—___ 
A Correction. 


In the June issue two errors were 
made in the article, ‘‘A find Near Ihou- 
tiria.” In the last paragraph ‘Lake 
Lemcoe” should read ‘Lake Simcoe,” 
and “‘ Freher’s History? should be “ Ar- 
cher’s History.” 

————_4¢ @—_____—_- 
Two Smart Birds. 


Birds of many curious kinds are found 
in Australia which cannot be found any- 
where else. One of them is the bower 
builder. or walk builder, as it is called. 
It builds a long walk or bower with gras- 
ses and sprigs, and then collects all sorts 
of little things to decorate it. Gaudy 
feathers he likes particularly for this pur- 
pose, but he does not disdain shells, 
bleached bones, a pipe bowl, a penknife, 
or any small object that he can find. So 
well is his propensity known, that when 
persons lose such things in the bush they 
generally find them in the bower bird’s 
walk. It is evident that the bird takes 
them purely as ornaments for he lives en- 
tirely on seeds and fruit. 

Another noteworthy bird native to that 
far off land is the lyre bird. He ean not 
only imitate the notes of all other birds, 
but also nearly every sound made by 
man. Settlers are often deceived by 
him, and many amusing stories are told 
Sometimes a man working on his clear- 
ing hears somebody chopping wood a 
short distance away, and a dog barking 
wt his heels. He goes in search of the 
intruder, and finds after a long walk that 
the lyre bird has been making game of 
him. A man using a crosscut saw hears 
somebody doing the same thing, and af- 
ter searching unsuccessfully for him, dis- 
covers that it was the bird. 

a. oe ee 


Henry VIII. was the first of the English 
Kings who bore the title of ‘‘ Defender 
of the Faith.’ This he obtained in 1521 
from the Pope, Leo X., in return for his 
having written against Luther a Latin 
treatise on the Seyen Sacraments, 
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Original contributions solicited for this page. Send 
sketches, no matter how out with descriptions, when 
possible, and illustrations will he made, 





To Dispose of Flies. 


If left to himself a fly will always wa! 
upward. Put a fly on the window and 
up he goes toward the top; he can’t be 
made to walk downward. My friend 
made a window screen, divided in half. 
The upper half lapped over the lower, 
with an inch of space between. Well, 
as soon as a fly would light on the screen 
he would proceed to travel upward, and 
would thus walk straight out doors. On 
reaching the top of the lower half he 
would go outside. Not being able to 
walk down he had no way to return to 
the room. By this means a room can be 
quickly cleared of flies, which always 
seek the light. ee ote 


tee 


A Rabbit Snare. 


The illustration gives a good idea of a 
snare set across a rabbit-run. The up- 
right sticks are notched at the top to take 
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the cross stick, which is fastened to the 
bended sapling. The force of the rabbit 
going through releases the catch at the 
top, and lets up the bush, which hangs 
him; or his struggles to get away will 


do it. About eight inches is sufficiently 
large for the snare. 
———_~°o——— 
How to Examine the Bottom of a Well 
or Pond. 
It is not generally known, how easy a 
matter it is to explore the bottom of a 


well or cistern, or pond of water by the 
use of a common mirror. When the sun 
is shining brightly, hold a mirror so that 
the reflected rays of light will fall into 
the water. <A bright spot will be seen at 
the bottom, so light as to show the 
smallest object plainly. By this means 
may be examined the bottoms of wells 
fifty feet deep, when half-full or more of 
water. The smallest straw or other ob- 
jects can be perfectly seen from the sur- 
face. In the same way one can examine 
the bottom of ponds and rivers, if the 
water be somewhat agitated by winds or 
rapid motion. If a well or cistern be un- 
der cover, or shaded by a building so that 
the sunlight will not fall near the open- 
ing, it is only necessary to employ two 
mirrors, using one to reflect the light to 
the opening, and another to reflect it 
down into the water. Light may be 
thrown fifty or a hundred yards to the 
precise spot desirable, and then down- 
ward, 
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A tine Perfect TRILOBITE (Calymene Niag- 
arensis) sent post-paid for 30 cents. 
A fine Pentremite sent for 15 cents. 


FLETCHER M. NOE, 


1 & 3 Cyclorama Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ANCIENT INDIAN RELICs. 


Drawings of some rare things, for stamp. Illustrated 
Catalogue, 6c. or free with order. 

12 all different and desirable implements and orna- 
ments wrought out of flint, stone and shell. 


Interesting lot for study only 75c. Will sell for more 
money. 


12 good arrowheads, 30 cents. 2e, stamps taken. 


J. R. NISSLEY, 


Hardin County. 








ADA, OHIO. 





Headquarters for the Beautiful Little 
A rrow Points, for Collectors and Dealers. 
Sioux, Apache, etc., Indian Relics in large variety. 
Museums, advanced collectors and amateurs supplied 
with genuine Relics. Write for large catalogue of 
Arch#olgical Relics, Minerals and Fossils to 
L. W. STILLWELL, Deadwood, Dak. 


INDIAN RELICS. 


Arrow Heads...5, 10 and 15 ets. 


Oregon Bird 


» Spear Heads..10,20 “ 30 “ 
Pottery Pipe 
Stems........ = LO) 25.) oe 


Illustrated Catalogue of JIn- 
dian Relics for stamp, Outlines 
of large Grooved Stone Axes, etc. for stamp. 


ELMER E. McWETHY, 
Box 58. Pavilion Centre, Genesee Co., N.Y. 
(A few choice Sharks’ Teeth, 10 and 15 cts.) 


$185.00 in Confederate Money 
for 25 cts.; $600.00 for 50 ets.; 
Catalogue and $100.00, 10 cents. 


F.C. SAWYER, 


Beauclere, Fla. 


MACIC TRICKS 


—AND—— 
Jugglers’ Goods for Amusement and 
Stage Performing. 


Send 15 cents in stamps for large Illustrated 
Catalogue. Price List free. 


OTTO MAURER, 321 Bowery, New York. 











THE YOUNG NATURALIST’S. 





~~ 
A choice epecimen of anything om thie list will be sent post-paid for S CIM, oF we will 0D 
the entire collection, 45 specimens, packed if # Degt wooden box post-paid FOR OWE rescrs. 


2 ° noid § 

3 25 vas, Fi Stamps” 81 Curio Spoage, Ba 

4 Sup Shell, Newaa, Dabames r 82 Petrified W: = 

5 Starfish, Cape Cod, Mam = | 33 “Electrio” Stone, Jeff. Co., W. 

6 Bark from Cork-Tree, Spain * 34 Sand Shark Egg, Atlantic 

7 “Big Tree” Bark, Mariposa, 35 Flexible Coral (Melites), Tonge Taleo » 

Sand Dollar, Casco Bay, Ma, 36 pet, 

© Chinese Coin a $7 Bloodytooth Shell, Namao 

10 Tusk Shell Wt” 88 Fossil Shark Tooth, 8 C. 

41 Organpipe Coral, Singapore, 39 Operculom or Shell Door, Bahamas 

12 Cyprao Bingapore- 40 Native Lodestone, Magnet Cove, dz) 

13 Cypraa heloola, Amboinay 41 Olive Shell, Zangibar 

44 Oypres Arabrica, BL 42 6 Guinea Peas, Bahamae 

45 Red Sea Bean, Bahamas 43 Piece of Loofab, Japan 

16 Gray Sea Bean, Neman, Babamar 44 2 Egg Capsules of Poriwinkla, Adantio- 

17 Brown-banded See Bean, Deahamap 5 met Cloth, made by the Nip 
tives of Samoan 


£9 Branch Coral, —PUT OP AxD FOR GALE OF — 
90 Arrowhead, Orange Oo., Indiana FRANK H. LATTEN, 
G1 Acorn Baraacle, Fact Publisher of “THE OOLOGIST,” 


Wholeaale and Retad Dealer in 


Oryutal, Hi Ark. 
> |, Hot 1 
oe Ur "hepa Specimens, Instruments, Supplies and 


24 Sea Urobin, Atlantic 


95 Shaving from “cepion Coahuila N. Mf Publications for the Maturalist, 
96 Money Cowny, Ceylon Albion, M. Y. 

Caroling Isle 
= i Pottery, Orleans Oo., N. ¥ (9 Burn Yo eraser vos Comrurrs Lire 
) 


le” N[ectons ever pat wp, Te is expecially 
Is truly one of the mont‘ Marnelous collections ever pat op. It is 


Work, and while proving invaluable to * 


? 


bal pact ite marita. Tho # at retail prices amount to over @¢,0Q 


pecamens 
ert routed oyna ONLY 69 CTS 


Addrese plaialy, CRANK H LATTIY, ALBION, HK, 
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NEW YORK, AUGUST, 1889.; 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


By an og an rd ust entered into, the subscription 
list of the publication known as Luray Breezes has been 
combined with PLAIN TALK’s, and hereafter subscribers 
to Breezes will receive this paper. For many years 
Breezes was issued from Luray, Va., and had a large 
list of subscribers and many warm frionds throughout 
all of the Southern and Eastern States. Several months 
ns i it was removed to this city, and now this consolida- 

on has been effected because all parties concerned be- 
lieve that the interests of both subscribers and adver- 
tisers can be better served. 

We are glad to announce, also, that the editor of 
Breezes, Mrs. Nina B. Barbee Lane, will hereafter be an 
associate editor of PLAIN TALK. Subsequent issues will 
contain one or more departments under her charge. 

PLAIN TALK gives greeting to each subscriber to 
Luray Breezes, and trusts that along and pleasant ac- 
quaintance may be the result to the union. 

Advertisers will be greatly benefited by the combina- 
tion, and we shall hope to receive a more liberal patron- 
age than ever. Please note that no increase of rates 
has been made. 





The Royal road to Knowledge is viat 
Reading. The special book offer (see 
another page) is open this month. Re- 
new your subscription, if now on our 
list, and secure one of the books. 


+++ 


It is a mistaken idea that it is difficult 
or especially tedious to master the art of 
short-hand writing. True, it takes time, 
but with a competent instructor the pro- 
gress will be both rapid and satisfactory. 
Persons in the country can learn by 
mail if they so desire, and thousands are 
doing so every year. If those who are 
thinking of learning will write to C. W. 
Loomis, Waterbury, Conn., they will re- 
ceive interesting circulars. 

oe 

A series of articles is being prepared 
for this paper on ‘‘ Money Making Pur- 
suits for Boys and Girls,” and contribu- 
tions are solicited from our young readers 
on the different ways in which.they earn 
money. No matter how, whether by sell- 
ing newspapers, or picking berries, or 
driving cows, or raising flowers, tell us 
about it briefly. Someone else will have 
a different way and it will be interesting 
to compare notes. Your way of earning 
money may seem to you an ordinary and 
commonplace one, but it will be new to 
some reader. 

——_ -- #ee —— — 

“Please accept my thanks for the prize 
volume to-day received... I would. say 
that it far exceeds my expectations.”’— 
Rk. G. 'T., Brooklyn, O. 


It is related of a certain professor in a 
who was especially 


Western college, 
noted for his skill in classifying insects, 


etc., that one day his class undertook to 
confuse him by preparing a spurious 
specimen, using parts of different in- 
and 
placing it among other and genuine speci- 
The professor named correctly 
one after another, and at last taking up 
the prepared insect, said quietly, ‘“ And 
this, young gentlemen, is a hum-bug.” 


sects, skillfully joined together, 


mens. 


Ue had made a study of his profession 
and knew it thoroughly. 
be fooled. 
it is too plain to require printing. 
——_—_-+e —___. 


The catch question is often asked, 


“Which weighs the most, a pound of 


feathers, or a pound of lead ?”? To this, 


the following answer has been given: 
is the 
heaviest, a pound of feathers or a pound 
of lead? but, which weighs the most? 
Of course, a pound is a pound, no matter 


This question was not, which 


of what material, bui, as all substances, 


when weighed in the air, are buoyed up 
by a weight equal to that of the amount 
of air they. displace,—just as a cork is 
buoyed up in the water,—it is evident 


that an actual pound of feathers, or any 
bullky material, will weigh less than an 
actual pound of the denser 
weighed in a vacuum, both would weigh 
exactly alike. In certain scientific in- 
vestigations, this small difference is an 


important matter, and a correction must 


he made for it, or, as is sometimes done, 
the balance is enclosed in an air-tight 
case, and the weighings made directly in 
a vacuum, 





+> 

The airs which some men put on, when 
clothed with a of blue, properly 
decorated with brass buttons, is simply 


suit 


wonderful to contemplate. Now and 
then one meets with his just desert. 


About daybreak, some years since, at a 
way station on the Rio Grande Road in 
Colorado, a young woman of genteelest 
possible appearance boarded a day car on 
the Salt Lake express train for Denver. 
When the conductor came she produced 
an annual pass, made out to ‘Mr Blank 
and wife.’ ‘‘ How do I know you are 
Mrs. Blank?” gruffly said the ticket- 
puncher. ‘‘ I don’t believe you are; and, 
besides, even if this is your pass, it is no 


good unless your husband is along.” The 
lady vainly protested. He rudely de- 


manded her fare to Denver. She did not 
have sufficient money with her, so the 
bully threatened to put her off. She 
then searched the car for a familiar face. 
There at the other end of the coach was 
a young mam who had just entered, and 
in whom she recognized a friend of her 
husband. Mr. Blank was then one of 
the leading editors in the Western States. 
The frightened girl approached the com-. 


He was not to 
There is a moral in this, but 


lead. If 





































parative stranger timidly, prefacing her 
story by exacting a promise from him 
that no angry demonstration should he 
made against the conductor. Sufficient 
money was gladly given her and the fare 
paid as the breakfast station was reached; 
the conductor meanwhile surveying Mrs. 
Blank’s rescuer with provoking glances. 
Chief Justice and Miss Waite were 
seated, at the eating station, near Mr. 
Blank’s friend, whom they had long 
known. He gave them an account of the 
affair just related. The Chief Justice 
invited the injured traveler to share his 
daughters section in the Pullman car. 
The two young ladies struck up an im- 
mediate friendship. No man ever showed 
more surprise than that conductor, when 
he saw Mrs. Blank in the party of the 
Chief Justice of the United States, ex- 
cept the same official, when about noon, 
in answer to one sent at Judge Waite’s 
suggestion, to the main office, a telegram 
came ordering the fellow to refund the 
money and never show his face on the 
road again. 
————_++4—__—__ 


A New Prize Word Hunt. 


The word selected for the next word- 
building contest is 


UNINTENTIONAL. 


The rules governing the contest are as 
follows: 


1. Only subscribers can ag oy but any one may 
send their subscription in with their list of words. 

2. Fae tee names will not be allowed and only words 
found in the body of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 
Which will be considered « tinal authority in deciding 
all disputed points. 

3. Prefixes, sutlixes and abbreviations will not be 
counted, 

4. Words marked © obsolete” will not be counted, un- 
ie they are still current in some one of their mean- 
ngs, 


5. No letter can be used more than once in the same 
word unless used more than once in the word or words 
selected as the basis of the contest. 

6. All lists must be written in ink (or on a type 
writer) and must be alphabetically arranged, and the 
words numbered consecutively. 

7. The fall name and address of the contestant must 
be written at the top of the first sheet. 

&. In case of a Close contest, the number of errors 
and the general neatness of the work will be taken into 
consideration in awarding the prizes. 

The contest will close September 15th, 
and the result will be announced in the 
October issue. 

The first prize will be any two of our 
premium hooks, to be selected by the 
winner; the second and third prizes: 
each, one of the premium books. 


Sk 
Result of the Prize Contest. 


In the contest ending July 15th, the 
first prize was won by ‘‘ Uncle Abner,” 
Waltham, Mass., whose list contained 
268 words. The prizes were awarded as 
follows: 

id. Farman, 1007 California St., San 
Francisco, Cal., 208 words. 

W. C. Robinson, 217 South St., Bal- 
timore, Md., 160 words. 

Sarah Habek, 17 B. Ave., Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa, 157 words. 

J. F. Hall, Lotterville, Westerly, R. I., 
137 words. 7 
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IN THE WOODS. 


There's pleasure in the forest shade, 
here rugged fells 
And sylvan dells, 
Tn primal beauty are displayed, 
While changing shadows interlaid, 
The bright scene swells. 


The murmuring brooklets haste along, 
Pure, wild and free, 
To Join the sea; 
The wood-bird sings its merry song, 
So innocent, so free from wrong, 
So full of glee. 


\ Through depths of ever-changing green, 
With radiance bright, 
To cheer the sight, 
The sunlight peeps with golden sheen, 
And throws upon the varying scene 
A mellow light. 


Beneath the spreading forest trees, 
We steal away, 
With spirits gay ; 

Anon, the gentle, whispering breeze, 

Unlocks the leaves with unseen keys, 
And zephyrs play. 


The gentle music well might keep 
The wanderer here 
With naught to fear ; 
While from the emerald bracken deep, 
Sweet odors through the cool woods sweep, 
And linger near. 


The fragrance of bright torest tlowers, 
Perfumes the air, 
With odors rare ; 
Nourished by gentle summer showers 
Protected by their leafy bowers, 
*Tis God's kind care. 
The forest monarchs stand with pride, 
Within the maze 
Of dreamy haze ; 
And through their branches spreading wide, 
The weaving spiders deftly guide 
Their silken stays. 
The crickets’ tiny ¢ymbals ring 
With sharp, ciear note, 
From depths remote ; 
The springing locusts gayly sing, 
And dreamily on listless wing 
The senses float. 


When twilight’s darkening shadows flow, 
O’er cooling shade, 
O’er tield and glade, 
The woods seem wrapped in mystic glow, 
Fantastic forms flit to and fro, 
And slowly fade. 


* In thankfulness for this glad time, 
Our voices raise ~* 
In songs of praise; 
Alt nature joins the swelling chime, 
And makes the scene one merry rhyme 
Of roundelays. fag 8 oe id 
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Home Study and Reading. 


The question of what and when to 
read, and more than all how to read is 
most important to every one. There are 
no exceptions to this among those who 
are old enough to read anything; they 
must all read something if they want to 
keep above ground among live people; 
the question is one of choice. 

The habit of reading is worth a great 
deal; that of thoughtful reading is worth 
more. By it one gains information, dis- 
cipline, power ; and it is power we are al! 
struggling for. There are thousands of 
young men and women aimlessly fritter- 
ing away golden opportunities. Some 
are doing it unconsciously, never realiz- 
ing seriously the importance of a thought- 
ful course of reading, and so, their 
earlier years wasted, they will find their 
later years poverty-stricken in mind and 
morals. One’s earlier years are seedtime 
for harvests of rich and precious enjoy- 
ment in the autumn of life. 

A writer in the Troy Times makes a 
strong appeal to thousands of young men 
and women to take up some judicious 
course of reading, and thus enlarge their 
sphere of life, and the power and enjoy- 
ment of living. He recommends the 
Chautauqua course of reading as haying 
been tested over eight years, and says, 
“To-day there are over one thousand 
persons, scattered all over the world, 
pursuing this with profit and delight. 
The school at Chautauqua Lake is a Col- 
lege in one’s own house. It is for busy 
people, who left school years ago, and 
who yet desire to pursue some systematic 


, 








lege graduates, and for people who never 
enter either; for merchants, mechanics, 
apprentices, clerks, farm boys, shop girls, 
mothers, busy housekeepers; for people 
of leisure and wealth, who do not know 
what to do with their time; for poor 
people who struggle hard to make ends 
meet ; for everybody who may have hun- 
ger of heart and mind for something bet- 
ter than they now have. The Chautau- 
qua enterprise is a protest against the 
idea that scholarship is the monopoly of 
the professional classes. Education is 
for everybody who hungers and has 
pluck. Chautauqua protests against the 
idea that youth is the only time that an 
education can be acquired. The man and 
woman of forty can get an education.” 
Nearly every one can so economize 
time as to give forty minutes a day on an 
average to a systematic course of read- 
ing. Many a one who pretends to be a 
very busy person wastes more than that 
amount daily. And many read that 
much time and more, whose reading 
does not count much because it is at ran- 
dom without aim or direction. It is not 
wise to spend time and strength in this 
way, it weakens rather than builds up. 
Life is too important and serious to frit- 


ter it away in aimless and indifferent 
reading. We need the help of the best 


minds and thoughts in all departments of 
life and labor.—W. R. 


Ss EE 
Courage and Self-Sacrifice. 


A story came from Switzerland a year 
ago of a mountain guide, whose name was 
not preserved. He, with two others, 
was leading a party over one of the most 
precipitous passes of the higher Alps. 
The men, as is usual, were tied together 
with a long rope. 

As they scaled the wall of ice they 
slipped on the edge of a frightful chasm. 
This man was at the end of the rope. 
Without his weight there was a chance 
for the others to regain their footing ; 
with it there was none. 

He cast a glance down at the dark 
abyss, filled with fathomless snows, then 
drew his knife from his belt, saying 
quietly, to the man next him, 

“Pell mother how it was, Jose.’ 

He cut the rope and fell, never to be 
seen by mortal man again. 

+++ 
The Difference. 

A writer in a temperance paper draws 
an interesting contrast between two 
towns, in one of which liquor is allowed 
and in the other not. 

Vineland, New Jersey, has a popula- 
tion of ten thousand; there is a clause in 
every deed forbidding the sale of liquor, 
During six months no citizens required 
any assistance from the’ overseer of the 
poor. During one year there was one 
indictment, and that for disturbance be- 
tween two colored persons; there were 
but three fires, and only one house 
burned; the taxes are only one per cent., 
and there is no debt. The police ex- 
penses are seventy-five dollars a year. 

A little town in New England, of less 
than ten thousand inhabitants, maintains 
forty grog shops; a police judge, city 
marshals, four night watchmen, and six 
policemen for the protection of the town. 
Four fire companies of forty men costing 
three thousand dollars a year are called 
out on an everage every other week; it 
costs two thousand and five hunderd dol- 


course of instruction, to keep abreast of} lars a year to support the poor, and the 


the rapid progress in all departments of 
knowledge. It is for high school and vol- 


township owes one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars. 
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An Anecdote of George W. Childs. 

Last Christmas, George W. Childs, of 
the Philadelphia Ledger, crowned his 
many acts of generosity hy distributing 
the princely sum of 540,000 among the 
Various employees of his establishment. 
lhe Washington correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune thus refers to an epi- 
sode connected therewith : 

One of these employees, an assistant 
editor, found in his pay envelope, be- 
sides his usual salary, a crisp, new $500 
note. This man was amazed. It was 
a great temptation to put that $500 bill 
in his pocket, for he was a poor man with 
a large family on his hands. But he 
thought the cashier had made a mistake, 
and with a face pale and resolute he 


fought off the tempter and presented 
himself at the cashiers window, the 


pretty new bill in his hand. 

““A mistake has been made; this bill 
does not belong to me,” he said. 

“You had better go see Mr. Childs,” 
responded the cashier. 

So into the private office of Mr. Childs 
walked the assistant editor. 

“This is all right,” said Mr. Childs, 
‘““merely a little Christmas gift, you 
know. After you have been here longer 
you will understand it better.” 

“But, Mr. Childs,” gasped the editor, 
“Tve worked for you only six weeks, 
and this is a greater sum of money than 
l ever owned at one time in my life. | 
can’t take it. My short service is not 
sufficient to make it right that I should 
take it.” 

“You are a member of our family,” 
said Mr. Childs, and the time you have 
been here does not make any difference. 
Just take that bill and get out on Chest- 
nut street and huy some Christmas pres- 
ents with it as quick as you know how. 

— +o% 
An Intelligent Elephant. 

A road officer in India being asked in 
regard to the cleverest act he ever saw 
an clephant perform, told how once, 
when unloading some steel tubing from 
on board a ship, it was an elephant’s taslx 
to carry the pipes by means of his trunk 
from one part of the wharf to another. 
The pipes had been oiled to prevent them 
from rusting; and, when the elephant 
took one up, it slipped from his grasp. 
He tried it again with the same result, 
and at last seemed to comprehend what 
the reason of all this was; for he shortly 
afterward pushed the pipe with his foot 
to where there was a heap of sand, and 
then rolled the piping backward and for- 
ward. The sand, owing to the oil, ad- 
hered to the tube; and the elephant then 
put his trunk round it and carried it with 


ease. He did the same to the remainder 
witho 
——__—~0#— — 
A good story is told of Mrs. Mary 


Booth, late of Harper’s Bazar. She was 
bothered constantly by amateur play- 
wrights, who desired her to read and pass 
judgment upon their manuscripts. One 
of them once said to her: ‘‘ Miss Booth, 
don’t you think there is some way by 
which my play can be put upon the 
stage?” “Oh, yes,” she replied. ‘* Do 
tell me!” cried the supplicant. ‘‘ Why, 
have it ground up and used for snow 
storms,” was the crushing reply. 
+++ 

“T have been a subscriber to ‘ Plain 
Talk? for six months, and have enjoyed 
it so well I hope never to be without it 
again, L enclose fifty cents in stamps for 
a year’s subscription. ’—A. M. F., Isle La 
Motte, Vt. 
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It must be some consolation to an 
Irishman to know that every time he pays 
tribute to the crown for a postage stamp 
he has a chance for a whack at the Queen. 


The Farrago of Mt. Juliet, Tenn., con- 
tains a large amount of matter, both phi- 
latelic and of other sorts. The pub- 
lisher, W. H. Freeman, is doing his best 
to give his readers their money’s worth, 
and his enterprise should meet with suc- 
CeSss. 


The Nebraska Philatelic Pub. Co., an- 
nounce a philatelic hand-book of thirty 
to fifty pages, entitled, ‘‘The Philatelic 
Gem.” Unfortunately the announcement 
is all we ever see of many of these books, 
but the Nebraska boys may show up at 
the front. 


Mr. H. E. Deats left his native heath 
on the 20th of this month and is now 
wandering among the hordes of the wild 
and wooly West—even the State of Ili- 
nois! Take good care of our Edward, 
boys, as New Jersey thinks a great deal 
of her favorite son! 


“Blue Beard” announces his intention 
of being present at St. Louis to give his 
personal attention to the “kickers” 
against the A. P. A. exchange department 
ll put my two pence on Sterling that 
he'll be there at the finish, and come out 
with his colors flying. 


Mr. W. C. Stone expects to attend the 
convention of the C. P. A., at Halifax, on 
July 81, and he no doubt is watching 
with a keen eye their deliberations at 
the time this paper is issued. Backed by 
the evidence submitted at Chicago and 
the recollection of that jubilee set in his 
album, Bro. Stone is a tower of strength 
in the cause of Chalmers! 


Mr. Henry Gremmel has discovered 
that the dies of the five cent brown Gar- 
field stamp have been retouched. As 
first issued the background around the 
head was composed of horizontal lines, 
but in the retouched variety, slanting or 
crossed lines are seen in front of the 
head. The added lines are so fine that 
the aid of a glass is required in many in- 
stances to tell the different varieties. 


The Dominion Philatelist is a candi- 
date for official organ of the ©. A. P., 
they intending to double their present 
size if——. The D. P. would stand a bet- 
ter show of election if they had enlarged 
before the vote was taken, as few will 
care to trust to promises against a larger 
paper. The D. P., however, may get 
there, as the ex-president probably wields 
considerable influence and his paper is 
good for its size. 

It is stated that Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker favors a reduction in the size 
of the new stamps. Since the reduction 
of the rates he probably thinks the public 
get too much for their money, or is he 
looking toward ‘saving something in the 
printing? Better look out General and 
bear in mind the ridicule of the 1869 is- 


sue. The public won’t be trifled with! 
There is strong probability that the col- 
ors of some of the stamps will be changed 
and possibly some new shades will be 
seen. 


W.._S. Kinzer, of Wooster, Ohio, has 
no doubt lost his relish for substituting 
stamps by this time. Much credit is due 
to F. J. Grenny, of the C. P. A., for the 
clever manner in which he fastened un- 
deniable guilt upon this party, and the 
immediate expulsion of the thief will 
probably prove a salutory lesson to others 
of hisstamp. Fortunately for the owners 
of sheets which have been plundered, Mr. 
Kinzer has a goodly balance to his credit, 
so all losses will be covered—and these 
foot up to at least fifty dollars and pos- 
sibly more. 





Some of the members of the A. P. A., 
and for the credit of the Association be 
it said that their numbers are small, have 
a habit of writing slang remarks on the 
exchange sheets as they pass through 
their hands. This, to say the least, shows 
very bad taste. If the sheets don’t suit 
you, pass them along as others probably 
will appreciate them more highly. If a 
member can’t put his signature to any- 
thing he writes on a sheet, then he better 
find more profitable employment for his 
pencil; but it is noticeable that such re- 
marks are always anonymous. 


In the last American Philatelist, Mr. 
C. F. Rothfuchs gives conclusive evi- 
dence that some of the new officially 
sealed stamps were issued unperforated ; 
those in this condition, he states, being 
the first lot received from the Bureau of 
Engraving. Our genial friend also 
“knocks out?? the idea of their being 
lithographed, by getting the information 
straight from the Third Assistant Post- 
master General, that these stamps are 
printed from plates taken from wood 
cuts. From their looks I always imag- 
ined that the office “‘ devil” struck them 
off on an amateur press. 





About a year ago there were two stamp 
dealers associations organized, the Na- 
tional and the American, but very little 
is heard of the doings of either. The 
writer, presumably, is a member of the 
American; but if not dead, it surely 
sleepeth, as I have had no word from 
it in at least six months. Where, also, 
is the American Philatelic Press Asso- 
ciation, which was organized at Boston 
last year? Doth it also sleep? When 
another meeting is held I fear many of 
the members will answer (by proxy) 
“not here.’ They will also request that 
their resignations ba accepted through 
“want of time? to attend to their paper, 
which in the interval has ‘‘ gone over with 
the majority.” 





Lost, strayed or stolen about April 
first, in the wilds of Bloomfield, New Jer- 
sey, The Collector's Ledger. Suitable 
thanks will be given by its many sub- 
scribers for its early recovery. Can it be 
that the staunch old Ledger, after its four 
years of faithful service, is at last to suc- 
cumb, and is thus to leave us without a 
word of parting? The gods forbid if, 
but it looks like it. 

Later.—News has just reached me that 
the Ledger has succumbed to the in- 
evitable by transferring its subscription 
list to the New York Philatelist. The 
latter is only a pamphlet in size and is a 
poor successor of the good old Ledger, 





which braved the storms of adversity 
for nearly four years without having 
missed a number. It made a good record 
and may many others live as long and 
prove as useful. 


In view of the expected new issue of 
United States stamps, Brother Bogert re- 
marks in the Philatelic World that, 
‘‘ while making these changes, we think 
it is an excellent time to abolish the old- 
fashioned and useless values of 30 and 
90 cents, and substitute therefore 50c., 
$1.00 and $2.00 stamps.” Mr. Bogert 
is right as regards the 30 and 90c., the 
amounts being unnatural ones for this 
country, while 50c. and $1.00 stamps 
would meet with greater approval from 
the public. It strikes me, however, that 
a $2.00 stamp is somewhat large, as it 
would carry over a pound of first-class 
matter to foreign countries, and few en- 
velopes are made to hold that quantity. 


A number of members of the Buffalo 
Philatelic Society have put forward the 
claim of Niagara Falls for the place of 
holding the 1890 convention of the A. 
P. A. This place should be the unani- 
mous choice of the members, as its loca- 
tion, attractiveness and central position 
should command every vote. “Niagara 
Falls was first mentioned at Chircago by 
Mr. Mekeel, but on ballot it received no 
votes, the following convention going to 
Boston. Last year the writer brought 
forward Niagara again, talking and 
writing on the subject, the result being 
that on balloting this place received 132 
votes, but losing the ’89 convention 
owing to the heavy proxy vote of the 
Western members. The East and the 
West have each now had two conven- 
tions and for the sake of fairness, give 
some of the interior members a show. 
At Boston, last year, if was urged against 
Niagara that there were no members in 
the vicinity to make proper arrangements 
for holding a convention there, but this 
difficulty is now removed, as seven of the 
members pledge themselves to look after 
the comfort of the visitors should their 
choice receive the prize. 


In the April American Journal, of Phil- 
ately, an alleged new die discovery by 
Mr. BE. H. Sandford, in the one cent U. 
S., 1857 is chronicled. This paper states 
that ‘‘in the ordinary routine variety the 
curved line under the label bearing the 
words ‘one cent? is broken, whereas in 
the retouched die, this line is unbroken, 
forming a continuous line.’ Here is a 
pretty go. The two varieties mentioned 
have been known and catalogued for the 
past five years by Sterling. The re- 
touched die, if there was one is the var- 
iety with the broken line, while the “ con- 
tinuous line” is the original die. It is 
a question whether the die was retouched 
or whether portions of the plate impres- 
sions were removed, thus forming the 
second variety. The two dies were il- 
lustrated in the Februory number of this 
paper, while Tiffany’s History of the 
United States Stamps, page 114, gives 
a complete description of them. 

* * * * * 

Speaking of outer line varieties re- 
minds me that it was not until their last 
issue that the Scott Co, catalogued the 
three cent 1857, with outer line, al- 
though this stamp has been collected for 
many years. There are many varieties 
of this stamp and a diligent search will 
unearth more than one interesting spec- 
imen, 
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In the use of the United States stamped 
envelopes, the South is far ahead of the 
North. I have watched the correspon- 
dence of a large concern who receive a 
big mail, and | find that a majority of 
the southern houses use the government 
envelopes, while of the northern houses 
a very few do so. For a business house 
the stamped envelopes are the cheapest, 
as they are sold at cost price and when 
certain quantities are ordered the return 
address is printed on. gratis. Some 
people imagine that envelopes wrongly 
addressed or spoiled are a dead loss, but 
this is a false notion, as all envelopes 
which are in any way spoiled are re- 
deemed by the government for others, 
they allowing the price of the stamp for 
them. 
* * * . * * 
Speaking of stamped envelopes reminds 
me of a visit | made, some years ago, to 
the Morgan Envelope Co., at Springfield, 
Mass. I was stopping in that beautiful 
city, and happened to find some relatives 


in this big concern who showed me 
around. The paper for the envelopes, af- 


ter having been cut by the large dies, was 
placed in the envelope machines. When 
it came out it was an entire envelope, 
printed and gummed. 


At last New York has woke up! For 
some years Boston has been using a ma- 
chine for cancelling the stamps on letters 
and until now she seemed to be without 
imitators. The machine cancels by 
printing on the upper right hand corner 
of the envelope a number of paralleled 
lines about two inches long with the post- 
mark at the left side. This has now been 
adopted at the New York post office and 
all whe have any occasion to refer to the 
postmark for the hour of mailing will ap- 
preciate the change. The reason the 
lines for cancelling are made so long is in 
order to overcome the irregular methods 
of attaching the stamps, some people 
posting them close to the border, and 
others an inch or two from it. The 
length of the canceller is bound to reach 
it unless it be attached on the left side, 
in which case the clerk would make the 
machine hit it anyway. Heretofore I 
believe the method has been to ‘ kill’, 
the stamps first, and put on the post- 
mark afterward. The advent and spread 
of the machine should be welcomed by 
collectors with joy, as the cancellation 
does not disfigure the stamps as does the 
old style “‘ killer,” many of the latter be- 
ing too true to their name. 





A Question for A. P. A. Members. 

The American Philatelist is a fine 
paper, in fact there are none finer, and 
yet it seems to me that its usefulness can 
be still further enlarged, and one way to 
do it is to have an exchange column for 
the exclusive use of the members. There 
was a time when such columns were con- 
sidered only of use to boys, but that time 
has long since gone by, as many of the 
leading philatelic papers now have such 
a column, and few indeed are the col- 
lectors of to-day who haven’t use for one. 
Collectors are an exchanging class, and 
we all accumulate certain things which 
we do not desire to hold, and yet others 
are seeking for them, Tor the exchange 
of stamps and literature we have our de- 
partments, and yet there are many wants 
of collectors which cannot be supplied 
through them. 

Old catalogues, works on philately and 
the many things desired by advanced 
collectors could readily be obtained 
through a small notice in an exchange 


column, while months and even years 
might be required to get them in any 
obher way. 

lt don’t seem just for the members to 
be compelled to use other papers for 
this purpose, while we have one of our 
own and one which will put the notices 
before those we want to reach. We 
want to exchange with our fellow mem- 
bers, and in no other way can it be done 
except through the official organ. 

The column wouldn’t be patronized did 
you say? Well, now, just let it be tried, 
and Vll wager a dollar to a cent that it 
would soon prove one of the features of 
the paper.. 

Mr. Mekeel, awake to the wants of 
collectors, has opened such a column in 
his paper at nominal rates, although he 
permits small advertisements, things 
which of course would be excluded 
should such a column be opened in the 
American Philatelist. 

Our organ is published for the good 
of the Association, and if enough of the 
members favor the opening of an ex- 
change column, the Literary Board would 
no doubt accede to the request of the 
members in that direction, and ihe col- 
umn can be opened under necessary re- 
strictions. 

Let all the members who are in favor 
of this departure give voice to their sen- 
timents through the press, so that we 
may arrive at the pulse of the Associa- 
tion regarding it. 

ALVAH Davison, A. P. A. No. 4. 


STAMPS! 


GRAND BARGAINS!! 


For a short time only. Look at these 
prices: 
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*Denotes unused stamps. 


PHILATELIC LITERATURE. 


Send list of what you want; prices very 
7 back Nos. Agassiz Companion. 25ce. 


JOB PRINTING 


By mail at very low rates. Estimates cheerfully 
furnished. STAMPS ON APPROVAL. 

Send good reference and receive in all stamps 
very low. Copy Literary Companion free with 
every order. 


W. H. PLANK, Kansas City, Kan. 


W. H. BRUCE, 
P. O. Box 2838, Hartford, Conn. 


Will send you 


400} 


VARIETIES OF PICKED STAMPS FOR 
ONE DOLLAR. 


Our Keystone No. 1” Packet 


Is having a great run. It contains 100 varieties of 
stamps, many unused and rare. Price 50c. Further- 
more, the purchas-r of every fifth packet will receive a 
genuine stamp, catalogued at *1.00, FREE! The 
stamps are guaranteed genuine, and are fine picked 
stamps. We guarantee satisfaction or money refunded, 
Address : 
H. B. WILBER & CO., 


14 & 16 Main St., Cambridgeboro. Pa. 


ATTENTION! 


RESPONSIBLE COLLECTORS who desire to ob- 
tain Genuine Stamps at the lowest prices should write 
NOW for a sheet of fine Stamps on approval at 30 per 
cent. commission. Mention PLAIN TALK. 


CHAS. BEAMISH, Jr. 


2107 North 18th St... PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Foreign Consignments and Correspondence solicited. 


low. 
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STAMPS on approval to responsible parties at 25 per 
cent, dis. 8.. M SAVIDGE, Box 472, Pottstown, Pa, 
varieties, 15 cents, 


MEXICAN 7 varieties, 10 cents, STAMPS, 


CUVIER STAMP CO., WARREN St MMIT, N. H, 
I make @ specialty of send- 


CANADIAN STAMPS, |, 8 sveciatty of send. 


of rare and good Canadian Stamps. Collectors will find 
it to their interest to send me a list of their wants in 
these stamps. Address: HENRY 8S. HA RTE, P. O 
Box 1896, MONTREAL, CANADA. . 


F. L. TALCOTT, 


408 SWAN STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


APPROVAL SHEETS 


To responsible parties at following discount 
from Scott's 50th Catalogue: 
U. 8. and Dept. Stamps 


20 per cent. 


Un wee OMI 5c. oda 30 
Match and Medicine......._.._..... 10 bi 
BARGAIN LIST FREE. 


PE at rnteiecra rca errata 
BATCHELDER Postace Stamp (o., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


POSTAGE STAMPS, 


8113 CASS AVE., ST. LOUIS, )O. 


Our list is the cheapest and best ever issued. Dealers 
will consult their own interest by sending for It. 


TAMPS. 


If you want a Bargain, read this, 


Send for our No. 3 Packet of 75 varieties; price 25c.; 
very fine. Our No. 5 Packet is the best thing out; con- 
tains 500 varieties; price $2.00. A large number of the 
Stamps found in this packet are VERY RARE, and 
are not usually found in Packets. Send for it at once 
and secure a bargain. Agents wanted to sell from 
sheets at 30 per cent. com. 


C. E. HARCRAVES, Box 723 Pawtuxet, R. |. 
ea tt eee chee 


| cape Sd SE SE 


A set of 4 varieties B. & O. 


Telegraph Stamps 


Catalogued at 11c¢., to every collector sending for 
my lists and mentioning PLAIN TALK. 


CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, 
512 W. Market Street, AKRON, O. 


STAMPS! STAMPS! 








oe ee ee a ee 
4 var. Persia........09c. [32 var. U.S. Revenues....15¢ 
8.05 - Ceylon ce lle.|21 “ Heligoland, unu’d, 35e¢ 
14° Thums Taxis, unused) = ee 23¢ 


FREE—PRICE LIST —FREE 


Approval sheets at 25 per ct. commission; good ref- 
erence required. C, DREW, Box 3250, N. Y. City. 


Are youd collector of Stamps ? 
Do you expect to collect Stamps ? 


Assenting to these questions, your interests will 
not excuse a failure to send to 


E. T. Parker, Bethlehem, Pa., 


For a copy of his MONTHLY PRICED-List of Post- 


Tae COINS, MEDALS, 


ETC. 
Ill, Catalogue free. 
4U.58. 4 cts., 25c. Set of 
4 New Congo Coins, 25c. 
te” U. S. COPPER COINS 
A SPECIALTY. 
CEO. J. BAUER, 
73 Front Street, 
Rochester, N. 


STAMP PACKETS. 


oh ee 


25 to 1,000 varieties from 5e. to $10.00. 
Money refunded if Packets are not satis- 














factory. Agents wanted, 33 1-5 per cent. 
commission. Reference or deposit re- 
quired, 


U. S. Department, Revenues and all 
kinds of Stamps wanted, highest cash 
prices paid. 


+5 40> 


HENRY GREMMEL, 
+35 + NASSAU + STREET, ® 
NEW YORK. 
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. 
atural History Notes. 
Contributions 10 this department are solicited from 


all readers. Questions will be answered by competent 
authorities. 





Spiders’ Webs. 


I read’ a statement in this magazine 
not long ago, about the spiders’ webs 
that cover the fields and meadows on 
certain Mornings in summer, which was 
not entirely exact. It is not quite true, 
in the sense in which it was uttered, 
that these spiders’ webs are more abund- 


ant on some mornings than on others, 
and that they presage fair weather. 


Now, the truth is, that during the latter 
half of summer these webs are about as 
abundant at one time as another; but 
they are much more noticeable on some 
mornings than on others,—a heavy dew 
brings them to view. They are es- 
pecially conspicuous after a morning of 
fog, such as often fills our deeper valleys 
for a few hours when fall approaches. 
They then look like napkins spread all 
over the meadows. I saw fields last 
summer in August when one could step 
from one of these dew-napkins to another 
for long distances. They are little nets 
that catch the fog. Every thread is 
strung with innumerable fine drops, like 
tiny beads. After an hour of sunshine 
the webs apparently are gone. 

Most country people, I find, think they 
are due to nothing but the moisture; 
others seem to think that the spiders 
take them in as morning advances. But 
they aye still there, stretched above the 
grass at noon and at sunset, as abund- 
ant as they were at sunrise, and are then 
more serviceable to the spiders, because 
less visible. The flies and insects would 
avoid them in the morning, but at mid- 
day they do not detect them so readily. 

If these webs have any. significanc 
as signs of the coming weather, this miay 
be the explanation :— 

A heavy dew occurs under a clear, coo! 
sky, and the night preceding a day ol 
rain is usually a dewless night. Much 
dew, then, means fair weather, and a co- 
pious dew discloses the spiders’ webs. It 
is the dew that is significant sand not 
the webs.—John Burroughs, in St. Nich- 
olas. 


-_———_-—_ soo —— 
Growing Four-Leayed Clovers. 


The Boston Transcript is responsible 
for the following interesting item : 

Last spring, in the time when daisies 
blow, a lady living on Mount Bowdoin 
went out to gather a bunch ofthe golden- 
hearted thowers. Seeing some exception- 
ally large and deeply colored clover blos- 
soms, she stooped to pick them, and 
discovered a four-leaved clover, and 
another, and another, until she had found 
17 four, and one six-leaved one on the 
one plant, not larger than her own hand. 
The plant was in a rocky spot, and its 
roots readily detached themselves from 
the soil and came up in her hands. She 
took it home, set it out in the garden, 
and it produced its kind throughout the 
summer long. The plant never increased 
in size, its roots refusing to spread them- 
selves, but she rarely visited it without 
being rewarded by from one to eight 
four-leaved specimens. In the autumn 
the lady transplanted the root to a small 
sali; box, which it does not nearly fill, 
but, since that time, it has borne 37 four, 
and a dozen five-leaved clovers. 


‘ - 





Notes. 
WILL. H. PLANK. 
Gold has been discovered in Japan. 
Colorado has 15 species of liver worts. 


Ow National Flower. What shall it 
be? 
The A. A. A. S. meets in Toronto, 


Canada, Aug. 27th. 


The copper mines of Alaska have 
proved to be exceedingly rich. 


The zoological garden here has been 
increased by a herd of five ostriches. 


Occasionally an egg of the Blue Bird 
is found to be white, instead of blue. 


A quarry of very fine moss marble has 
been opened in Washington Territory. 


Pueblo is to have a mineral palace, il- 
lustrating the various forms of metals. 


All owls lay white eggs; herons, blue; 
and vireo, white, sparingly speckled with 
brown. 

Tin does not exist in the Black Hills 
alone, a valuable mine exists in Southern 
California. 

Recently in London, a copy of Audu- 
bon’s ‘Birds of America? sold for 
$1,565.00. 


The poison ivy is a native of Japan, 
and is found in no other country except- 
ing the United States. 


One need not go to Egypt now to ser 
the far famed lotus. It is now grown 
with success in New Jersey. 

The Royal Botanical garden in Edin- 
burgh now contains over 3,000 species 
of plants, all growing in the rock gar- 
dens. 

Mr. R. B. Troulot, of Valparaiso, Ind., 
formerly publisher of the Hoosier Natur- 
alist, has located here, in Kansas City, 
Kansas. 


An experiment of growing olives will 


be tried at Santa Barbara, Cal., G00 
young trees have been imported from 
Italy. 


Will some one please rise and inform 


the world what has become of W. E. 
Skinner, the skinney man from Lynn, 
Mass. 


Mr. J. W. Sanborn has issued a book 
* Ants? which no doubt will be well 
of interest from 


on 
received, as it is full 
preface to finis. 


Orchid maniacs may be interested in 
knowing that New Jersey furnishes many 
beautiful specimens growing wild in its 
swamps and low lands. 


Earnest E. Thompson, the ornitholo- 
gist, says he has discovered that some 
birds are excellent ventriloquists, partic- 
warly robins and swallows. 


The new zoological garden in Wash- 
ington, will contain about 150 acres. 
The animals at the Smithsonian will be 
removed thither as soon as arrangements 
are made for their reception. 


The alligator and kangaroo, two ani- 


mals whose hides are used for leather, 
are fast becoming extinct. It is high 


time the pillars of state were doing some- 
thing to prevent this extermination. 


A correspondent writes us of a Curious 
bird that has been seen near York, Pa. 
It has a white head, red breast, and a 
long tail. It has a mixed diet, and de- 
lights in seeds and insects with the same 
degree. 


Michigan is to have a mining school. 
The legislature has appropriated $104,- 
000.00 for this purpose. 


“What is the difference between a 
camel and man?” asked a bright A. A. 
boy recently. ‘One will work seven or 
eight days without drinking, and the 
other will drink seven*or eight days with- 
out working.” 

Another woman scientist has passed 
away. On June 18th, at Lynn, Mass., 
Maria Mitchell died. At the time of her 
death she was Professor of Astronomy at 
Vassar College. In 1847 she made a val- 
uable astronomical discovery, which 
vaused the King of Denmark to present 
her with a medal as a reward. 


During this spell of summer heat, the 
collector hes dormant as a mouse in win- 
ter, only to awake in the fall with unus- 
ual vim. All his spare cash he spent in 
a rare stamp, a beautiful shell or a cur- 
jous mineral. He should not forget that 
he. should at least take three or four 
papers that devote space to his branch 
of collecting, through which, as he in- 
creases his cabinet with specimens, he 
adds knowledge to his brain, thereby kil- 
ling two birds with one stone. 

—_——___+e#—___ 


An American Fox. 


A writer in the New York Independent 
tells a story suggested by the remark of 
a learned metaphysician that he had some 
“doubts whether the lower animals can 
abstract, whether they can generalize.” 
He says: ‘When a boy I had a fox 
which, [I regret to say, bore the reputa- 
tion of possessing far more brain than 
personal piety. ‘The fox was kept in the 
yard in a sort of raised den, nicely sodded 
over, and was confined by a chain that 
allowed him quite a generous cir¢umfer- 
ence. One evening in the fall the farm- 
wagon, returning from the field with a 
load of corn, passed near the den, and by 
chance dropped an ear where the fox 
could reach it. He was seen to spring 
out, seize the corn, and carry it quickly 
back into his den. What he wanted with 
it was a mystery, as he did not eat corn, 
The next morning the fox was observed 
out of his den nibbling off some of the 
corn and then scattering it about in full 
view of the poultry, after which he took 
the remainder back into the den and 
waited events. Sure enough, the chick- 
ens came, and while they were eating, 
out sprang the fox, nabbed his man, and 
quietly took his breakfast in his hack 
parlor.” 

Pee Pe 


An Intelligent Bird. 


In front of a window where I worked 
last summer was a butternut tree. _ A 
humming-bird built her nest on a limb 
that grew near the window, and we had 
an opportunity to watch her closely, as 
we could look right into the nest from 
the window. One day there was a heavy 
shower coming up and we thought we 
would see if she covered her young dur- 
ing the storm, but when the first drops 
fell she came and took in her bill one, or 
two, or three large leaves growing close 
to the nest and laid this leaf so it coim- 
pletely covered the nest; then she flew 
away. On looking at the leaf we found 
a hole in it, and in the side of the nest 
was a small stick that the leaf was fast- 
ened to, or hooked on. After the storm 
was over the old bird came back and un- 
hooked the leaf and the nest was per- 
fectly dry.—American Sportsman. 
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Contr ibutions | solicited. Questions upon any topic re- 
lating to coin collecting will be answered in this depart- 
ment by specialists, 














Coin Lore. 


Strange as if may seem, the oldest 
coins are not the rarest, neither do they 


command the highest prices. For ex- 
ample, the coin of Egina, said to be the 
most antique Greek coin, sells at from 
$2.50 to $8 at auction, while an A meri- 


can dollar of the date of 1804, in good 
condition, is valued at S1,000. 2 col- 
lection of Roman coins can be readily 


and comparatively cheaply acquire ed, so 
far as specimens of each epoch is con- 
cerned, though a collection of all va- 
rieties of Roman coins would be price- 
less and would be a load for a wagon. 

The strangest thing to collectors is 
the question where the coins have gone. 
Many of the dates now rare were coined 
in large amounts. The quarter-eagle 
of 1779 is now unknown to numismatics, 
yet 480 of them were minted. The 
half-eagle of 1815, of which 365 were 
struck, is now valued at $50, and the 
double eagle of 1849, of which only pat- 
terns were made, is worth S100. 

The United States coins are of all 
coins the hardest for one to secure a 
complete collection of. The coinage of 
1793 is very rare and sells readily at 
$15. A dollar of 1794 has been sold 
at S100, and then not in the best con- 
dition. The half cent of 1796 is rare 
and sells readily at S15, while the silver 
quarter of the same date is valued at 
from $3 to S5. The half dollar of 1796 
is worth $30 and that of 1797 $25. The 
cent of 1799 is a bargain at from $6 to 
$10, and a half dime of 1802, is rare to 
excess, a specimen that was bent and 
badly worn having been sold in 1875 for 
$35; a fine specimen would probably 
command double that sum. All the coins 


of 1804 are rare, except the half cent, 
which is very common. The dollar, of 
which 19,570 were coined, is for some 


unknown reason the rarest of all Amer- 
ican coins, but eight copies being known, 


This coin, which has been largely 
counterfeited, will sell for from S800 
to an unknown sum, according to con- 


dition. The half-dollar, of which 156,- 
519 were struck, is extremely rare, and 
is Seldom sold. Probably there is no 
limit to its value beyond a desire of the 
buyer to acquire it. The cent of 1804 
ean be bought for S35 and the quarter- 
dollar for $2. The silver quarter of 
1823 is also exceedingly rare, a very 
fine specimen having been sold for 375, 
though one good enough for a pocket 
piece can be had for $25. The quarter 
of 1827 iis one of the rarest quarters.’ 
A very fine proof sold for $165, and an 
ordinary copy is purchased hy the dealers 
at $20. The pattern dollar of 1839 is 
worth $15, and that of 1854, $5. The 
half-dollar of 1836, with fhe milled 
edge, is sold for from $5 to $10, and 
the same is paid for quarters of 1853 
without the arrow-heads at the side of 


date. The cent of 1857 is valued at 
42. and the nickel cent of 1856 at the 


same price. The half cents from 1831 
to 1840 are worth from $4 to $8 each, 
and that of 1851 $5. 
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Mr. Will M. Clemens, formerly pub- 
sisher of The Old Curiosity Shop is in 
San Diego, Cal., engaged in writing 
jife of ‘‘ John Brown,” 





the girls. 
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DOES THE WIND WHISTLE THROUGH | PRIZE 
YOUR WHISKERS ? 


IF IT DOES, THEN THIS IS NOT 





But if you feel the need of hirsute sanermene, you 
should send for one of my moustaches or goatees—or 
both. Cannot be told from the genuine production of 
nature. Just the proper thing for a little harmless mas. 
querading. Worn constantly you are made solid with all 
State color desired—brown, black or red. 
Moustache (superior), 12c. Goatee, 8c. 


E. VAN SCHAACK, 
6115 Patchen Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JOB PRINTINC. 


100 Envelopes or Note Heads, 30c. by mail. 
Circulars, post-paid, 75c. 


EAGLE JOB PRINT, Butler, O. 
SHORTHAND FREE. ji sii ia'on cnaner 


Enclose postage for first lesson and begin st urdy at once, 
Adare 88: 





500 4x7 








HUDSON COLLECE, Columbus, O. 
Material to produce 3 plct- 
ures, (FEN CENTS, The 
newest novelty. Pictures 

ene ater ten eee een LOOUCE gin untane aay 


E. VAN SCHAACK, 61 Pat K, 61 Patchen Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$50 REWARD! 


MALAKIAL CHILLS! RHEUMATISM! 
That cannot be cured with our treatment. We will 
give the sufferer $50 in Gold. Cheap, quick, cer- 
tain and permanent. Cases of years’ standing 
cured. Trial package, 25 cents. Sent by mail 
everywhere. Address: 
FOX & CO., 

184 55th St., South Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Any one, old or young, who wish 


CUT THIS OUT es to receive for years to come 


hundreds of free samples of newspapers, magazines, 
circulars, calalogues, visiting cards and novelties of all 
kinds, should send 10c. and have their name and address 
published in our New Agent's Directory, which is sent 
to dealers all over U. 8S. and Canada, wanting agents. 
Copy containing name sent everyone answering this 
advertisement, Cut this outand write your name and 
address on the lines below, and send it, with your dime 
to COMPANION PUB. CO., Box 25, Minneapolis, Minn, 





WNAMNO cecchee cesuwencce potas Toe aac cee ee Tee ah ode aan mn wee 





for ollar will nd 
every cost be pistely 
yong convinced 
$1.00 
at 
atwo own- mprove nly now ew Public 
page send’s and made Sentiment 
Book Where- redeem valua- formed for 
84x with-al @ your past ble, ene true Edu- 
5M, will lost time cation 


With or Without Schools. 
THE WHEKEWITHAL COMPANY, 
247 Elbow Lane Place, Philadelphia. 


NI ZA 


» 


Notr.—There is not a male or female adult 
in the United States that cannot forego the 
expenditure of one dollar for segars, refresh- 
ments, fineries, or delicacies, to become the 
possessor of what the above advertisement 
calls attention to. “It is a great thing and 
should meet with a tremendous success.” 





| only 10¢,. 
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P aper, 
Stories, 


3 mos,, and eleven 
10c, bie’. 


alse Moustache and iltustrated cataloene 
for 25c. THURBER & Co., J 


LADY 


Famous Detective 
Pub. Co., Portland, Ct 


suly 10¢.; 3 
say Shore, N.Y, 


Agents $10 a day BURKE; new rubber unde rgar- 





ment. Mis. Hf. FF, LITTLE, Chicago, Ill. 
A WICKED GIRL! A Tale of Sin. Low Life in 
® New York; 3 thrilling books 
Box 450, PASSUMPsIC, VT, 





~ pore NTS clear $150 Monthly with my new 
Rubber ( Jnderg rarment, por indies oa 


HINTS ‘ ae sncr a = , 4 ze 


GEO. H. 





TING, 10¢. by mail. 
Agassiz Association. 
RICHMOND, 210 Ninth St , Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ce ae A eee 
MAGAZINE Story and comic papers, 10c. a pound, 
by mail. Money refunded if not Satis 








fied. PRESS, Box 3259, New York City. 
the name and addres 8 ofevery agent FOL 
80 y agent, rk 
] WANT: sr ah PURPOSE, Send quickly. Addresy 


» Kh. Met HRISTLE, 159 Main, Cineinnati, O, 





ELECTRICITY 
Headache, etc. Agents make 
a day, either sex. Address: 

MFG. CO., B. Dept., CHICAGO, 


Cures Catarrh 


$50 
ILL, 


BOTTLED 


U. S. HOME 








A $7: 50 SAMPLE i” Our “Henperdl Porgyait” 1c. 
Terms free. More good epieatinar “hee 

any house in the U .. dust the Thing 
THE NONPAREIL PHOTO COP YING €O., Cincinnati O. 





SOMETHING TO READ. We send a Big Pack- 
age of Magazines, Story Papers, Illustrated 
Journals, ete., for only lic. or 3 packages, no2 alike, for 
40c., postpaid. GOODSPEED NEWS AGENCY, DWIGHT. ILL. 
—Send 10 Cents for Full Set Self- 


gant -HAND. Teaching Short-Hand Lessons, 


THE HAVEN COLLEGE, 
1322 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


che 


OYS AND GIRLS! GOLDEN DAWN, a hand 
some illustrated story paper(like Youth’s Compan- 
ion) sent four weeks on trial for 10c. silver. Address: 
GOLDEN DAWN, Detroit, Mich. 2 yrand serials just 


commenced, 
READING Story Papers and Magazines. 17 for 25e.; 
40 for 50c. No two alike. Some of them 
are $3.00 monthly magazines, costing 25c. apiece. 
J. W. BROWN & CO., Union € entre, N. Y. 


DS. Ag 


aap) | Daisy Telephone,com-| 12 Little 

(o) plete, $1.00. W orks}I trown Juge 

All| «so perfectany distance.’ for 15 cts. 
li! ©. DYKE, Manu'fr, Akgon, O. 























FREE: You will receive hundreds of Samples, 

Catalogues, Papers, Magazines, etc., by 
sending 10c silver to have your name and address 
inserted in the Old Reliable Agents’ Directory 
which goes to firms all over the U.S. A copy o 
Directory sent to each name. Mention this paper, 
A. RK. GOODSPEED, Pub., Dwight, Ill. 


WANTED FOR SECRET SERVICE. 
Intelligent young men, capable of acting as detec- 
tives. For full particulars, address THE INTERN \ 
TIONAL SECRET SERVICE (Incorporated), No 
834 Broadway, New York City. 
Paper, 


MATRIMONIAL {33P". 


matrimonial paper published yet. 
tisements from hundreds of ladies and 
ing correspondents for amusemeut and matr imony. To 
every one who will return this ad. with their order, we 
will send, FREE samples of our beautiful Stamp 
Photos. Address: 








Send us 10c. and we will 
3 months the best 

It contains adver- 
rentlemen want- 


Box 40, Minneapolis, Minn 





YOUTH’S RESCUE, 
Would you like to travel all 
over thecountry, visit all the 


BE A DRUMMEF cities and towns, seo every 


thing worth secing and talking about? If so be a drummer, orcom- 

mercial traveler. The DRUMMER is a power in the land. Millions of 
dollars worth of goods are sold annually by the DRUMMER. Thousands of 
men and women make large sums of money ag Commercial Travelers; 
$20,000 A YEAR and all EXPENSES aro paid to many first-class drummers, 
and asalary of $5,000 a ycar and all expenses is not considered big pay by the 
ordinarily gocd traveling salesman. ($20,000 a yoar means $400 a week and is 
jst double the salary of the Vice-President of the United States.) Any in- 
telligent, shrewd young man may become a successful DRUMMER if hestar's 
right, Our wonderful new book. “‘A MAN OF SAMPLES,” gives just the 
information needed, not only as to how to start right, but how to GO AHEAD. 

Ittells all about the men to be met while “on the road.” It isfullof keen 
business points from the pen of a successful merchant (Mr. Wm. H. Maher), 
who has not only beeu “on the road” but has been bookkeeper, buyer and head 
ofa house doing a largo trade, and is now considered A MILLIONAIRE. Hoe 
knows and tolls all the tricks and manners and gossips of the drummer. The 
book opens up many business secrets and devotes a special chapter to the oon- 
sideration of * Smart Alecks’ as viewed from the drummer’s standpoint, 
B ery young man who expects or desires to be successful should read this 
book. Old traveling men, on the road for years, can get information worth 
hundreds and thousands of dollars from “A MAN OF SAMPLES.” and 
those who don’t want ** information” or **instruction” will be glad tocompare 
the author's experiences with thoir own, and rejoice that somo one hasso ably 
shown the ups and dewns of the universal and untiring drummer, Sent post. 
paid for only 350 or 760 in cloth, Send 2c stamps, or postal-note. Address, 


F. L, HODGDON, 12 Perkins Ave., Hyde Park, Mass. 
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Puzzledom. srExchanges.te 
(are TET ie i. on =o Exchange notices are inserted free of charge, but it OW TO BE Nz 
CONDUCTED BY I ISCO. ____ | must be understood that we can take no res onsibilit ‘a? AC ee 
- concernin, ene effected by means of this depar 
Address all communications pertaining to this De- | ment, neither will the reliability of exchangers be guar- 
vartment to EDGAR D, MELVILLE, Puzzle Editor PLAIN | anteed. To avoid any misunderstanding in the matter, ie 
WALK, 924 Upland Street, Chester, Pa. it would be advisable for those contemplating exchang- Nz Ul ts b} SSFU] AVA 
: ———- | ing to write for particulars to the addresses before send- 7/\\I © LN Ud Bee Om mas 
ing sl emo re a = habs suse os plainly nee 
rATS Q ’ concisely written and on one side o e paper only. 
Answers to Last Month’s Puzzles. Send as often as you vlease, but not more than one no- } = 
E tice for asingle issue. Notices of more than 40 words not Nz ON TH | > 
No. 1: inserted. Free to subscribers only. /\\a sy 
A 
S) peaks? sia 
ALE Will exchange coins, Indian curios, or cash for a good ——++ AS A+o+— 
3 ACV R magic lantern (oil). Stamp for list. T. Eats 
, 4 4 50 Woodwardville, A. A. Co., Md. 
EVA Rudge Coventry rotary tandem tricycle, all nickel- aye 241) 
"1 lated, for a gasoline launch. GRO, A. RITTINGER, 83 ommercial I ay eler. 
FE . 
y ast 10thSt., New York City. > 
No. 2: Wanted—Telescope, per histories i other . ae 
Tp c books not of fiction. Will exchange cloth-bound books 
1. Frank. forsame. J. R. K., 447 Elk St., Albany, N.Y. 55 8 eee etee Cesena 
2. Howard. 125 mixed foreign stamps for every 100 square cut P 
3. Frederick envelope stamps. 75 mixed foreign stamps for 50 8c. Every one who sells goods “on the road,” or who 
isa ¥ or 65 4 and 5c. U.S. stamps. E. A. RIDENOUR, Wood- | ever expects to, should have this handy little book, of 
4 Alfred hull, Il, 55 sibs 00 pages, that can be easily carried in the 
oe A 6x10 Prouty lever self-inking press, good as new, | POCK® SE ee eae ae 
5. Johnnie. for a 50 in, standard \Columbia ployalé in good con- ence lh ean se A pec ge we 
er dition. Write to CHAS. A. THACHER, 629 N. 12th St,, nse mercial traveler. He meets competi- 
No. 3: Li in, Nebraska 50 tors, combats the chicaner, listens to the braggart, tries 
“ wy che gT neoin, > -| his ability as a collector of doubtful outstanding ac- 
: 2 A $5 illustrated album, with 700 different stamps, | Counts, inquires into the solvency of his customers, 
OVER and vols. of Golden Days, Argosy and Banner Weekly, | Shows how an order can be taken despite adverse cir- 
2 etc., for bicycle, ball pedals, saddle, etc., or offers cumstances, and other matter which all can be turned 
L E-¥ J BL” HL. KENYON, 339 Pleasant St, Pawtucket, R. I. into gain in the hands of a clever man who wishes to 
: sell goods. 
rahi & AC. S. A. 5e. or 10c. blue stamp on original envelope | The book contains route lists of about 250 towns and 
for every 7c. worth of South American stamps or for | cities, with the best hotels for travelers. ; 
lh ei three small star-fish. Vol. I of “Youth's Ledger,” and Every merchant should place this in the hands of his 
N P 1 a quantity of other = collectors’ ooo = ee employees. 
ew uzziles, 50 . P. SIMPSON, Tuskegee, Ala. 
If you want a tog for a pet, Let or vase dog, get SENT BY MAIL, POSTPAID, FOR 25 CTS., 
i . ) MOND. a Cooker Spaniel. They are handsome, intelligent an¢ 
No. 1: DIAMONI not expensive. For sale at Mount Waite se ae E. VAN SCHAACK, Y 
ttey Framingham. Address, O. B. GILMAN, Boylston lg n Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y, 
1. A le iter. Sireet, Reston, Maus. Sh 6112 Patche Gy yu, 
y A man’s name. Wanted: Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, vol. xiii, of ‘‘Outing” vol. 
3 Over viii, of ‘St. Nicholas,’’ and the copies of “Golden Days’, 
vo. ver, containing the Story of the Spoondrifters. au give 
‘wean s exchange for any the above. OTI8 I. FRISBY, ; : 
4. Evening. Ap A, No. 168, San Jose, Cal. 51 F R E Cut this out and send it to us, together 
D \ letter rely wrion £ soriti —_— = with 15 2c. stamps, and we will send you 
o. A letter. A lovely complexion and beautiful hair within reach | , Seiden’ SS wy whan 04 sae mptetee See 
9 I THR YOUNG PROPLES COMPANION one year and insert 
ofall; nothing hurtful or poisonous;. combination of your name inin our AGENTS’ DI RECTORY, and we 
No 2 SQUA RE. fruits and flowers ; a remedy Ny hich heals and beautifies will send you FREE a beautiful cabinet-size picture of 
v atonce. Simple, cheap, and reliable. Agents wanted. aN A sages: 5 yemrg rea Tas Prout 1 
1 A Liberal terms, particulars, five cents. Address: H.. | Ur new President and \ oe eee Companion 
. metal, Box 36, Wells, York Co., Maine. aay ® ~* “664 Pub Co., Box 25, Minneapolis, Minn, 
2... aat. 
3. A boy’s name. 
4. To fall in drops. a 9 
1. Keoanro. | 
2s LOL: 
' 
3. Tserech.. Combines Usefulness. Amusement and Instruction. 
4. Enotsa. 


LIST OF SOLVERS. 


Miss Sarah B. Hibek, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, won the prize for the first incom- 
plete list. No complete lists were received. 

PRIZES. 

For the first complete list of answers, 25 
cents. For the first incomplete list, 10 
cents. Only subscribers can compete. 
—_-~<¢ > —_____ 


Monkey Intellect. 


Reugger observed an American mon- 
key carefully driving away flies, which 
plagued her infant; and Duvancel saw a 
hylobates washing the faces of her young 
ones in a stream. So intense is the grief 
of female monkeys for the loss of their 
young that it invariably caused the death 
of certain kinds kept under confinement 
by Brehm in North Africa. Orphan mon- 
keys were always adopted and carefully 
guarded by the other monkeys, both male 
and female. One female baboon had’ so 
capacious a heart that she not only 
adopted young monkeys of other species, 
but stole dogs and cats, which she contin- 
ually carried about. An adopted kitten 
scratched this baboon, who certainly had 
a sharp intellect; for she immediately 
examined the kitten’s feet, and without 
more ado bit off the claws. 





Cheap. 
Durable. 
Practical. 


Accurate. | 
Novel. 





Your EN 


Usefull 
Amusing. 
Instructive 
Profitable 
Staple 


TLLETL EE ; 





OURS VV ERT At 
so R\TRCE . 














THE MERITS AND CHEAPNESS OF THIS MACHINE CALL FORTH THE HIGH- 
EST PRAISE AND TESTIMONIALS FROM HUNDREDS, BECAUSE 


ist, It will write. 


2d, It will write good. 


3d, It will write fast with very 


little practice. 4th, It weighs but a few ounces. 5th, It can be carried 


in the pocket. 


6th, It will last a lifetime. 


7th, It is so simple a child 


can operate it. 8th, It cannot break or get out of order. 9th, It will do 
as good work as any Typewriter made, and (Oth, It 


COSTS BUT 


Address all orders to 


Fa Gr 


$2.00. 


eo EIN 
SO. AMBOY, N. J. 








Punished by the Stocks. 


Once in a while.—Boy (reading his- 
tory)—‘Pa, are dishonest people still 
punished by the stocks?” Pa (who spec- 
ulates a little)—‘ Occasionally, my son, 
occasionally, down on Wall Street.”— 
Texas Siftings. 


Young Mr. Brokaw (who believes in 
doing everything in a business-like way) 
—‘ Miss Southmayd, I am matrimonially 
inclined. You are my choice re all 
s ita 


women. I desire to marry you. 
go?” Miss Southmayd (freezingly)— 
“Yes, sir. There is the door.’—Bur- 


lington Free Press. 


He—‘‘ Do you read the current fiction 
of the day?” She—‘ Not very exten- 
sively, I am ashamed to say. However, 
I did wade through ‘Robert Elsmere, 
and I intend to read this ‘Pigs in Clover’ 
that everybody is talking about.”—Bur- 
lington Free Press. 


A gypsy woman laid her curse on an 
Indiana farmer who refused her a night’s 
lodging, and within two weeks an uncle 
of his died and left him $35,000 in hard 
cash. He says he’d like some’ more of 
the hoodoo business.—Detroit Free Press. 


A new make of scales.—Nickelby— 
“‘'That’s a strange pair of scales you have 
there. I suppose they are of the Am- 
buscade kind?” Grocer—‘ Ambuscade ? 
What is that?” Nickelby—‘‘ Why, they 


lie in weight, as it were.’—Lawrence 
American. 
Advertising his © business.—Quigger 


(just arrived at Mount Greenaway Hotel) 
—‘T'd like to know what that man has 
got that heavy overcoat on for such a 
scorching hot day as this.” Twigger— 
““He’s the  proprietor.”—Clothier «and 
Furnisher. 

a 


Quite as Clear as Mud. 


An old Scotchwoman fell in with her 
minister on a Monday morning, and thus 
saluted him: ‘‘ Sir, forgi’e me, but there 
Was a pairt o’ your sermon yesterday that 
fairly beat me to understand.”  ‘“‘ In- 
deed,” replied the minister, ‘‘ and what 
could that be?” ‘ Well, sir, I think ye 
said that the apostle, in speaking, used 
a figure cal’d circumlocution. Noo, sir, 
I canna mak oot what that can mean 
ava.” “Oh, is that all?” said the min- 
ister. “It’s very plain. The figure of 
circumlocution is merely a grammatical 
mode of diction known as a periphrasis.”’ 
‘“‘ Dearie me,” said the simple old woman, 
“is that a’ it means? What a puir auld 
fule I maun ha’e been no’ to understand 
that !’—The Spectator. 








Bere ‘ 
Do Your Own Printing afze 
Gy Card Press $3. Cireular Press $8 War 
d Newspaper size $44. Type setting QQ) ae 
igeasy, printed rules. For business, 
— home, old or young. Send 2 stamps 
for catalog Press, Type, Cards, to //— 
factory Kelsey & Co. Meriden, Conn. AO) 















POSTAGE STAMP 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


A correct image of yourself 
Or any other articlein postage 
stamp form, They are also 
M). gummed and perforated. 

| 100 for $1.50. 
Send 2c. stamp for sample 
*and illustrated circulars, Ad- 
edress H. A, HYATT, 
«°N. E, Cor, 8th & Locust Sts., 
Sr, Louis, Mo, 
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A GRAND SUMMER OFFER! 


Until the first of September, 1889, we will 
for a year’s 


give free to each person Who sends 50c. 
subscription to 


> PLAIN TALK =- 


(and 10 cents additional for postage), any one 
12mo, in size, and handsomely 


book mentioned in the following list. 
bound in cloth and gold. The regular 


Bach one ij 


A Bachelor’s Blunder. W.2. Norris. 
A Cardinal Sin. Conway. 

Adam Bede. £/fot. 

/Esop’s Fables. 

Allan Quartermain. Haggard. 

A Lucky Young Woman, 

A House Party. Oxida, 

A Fallen Idol. -. Anstey. 

A Modern Circe. The Duchess. 
Anne Grey. 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

American Chesterfield. 

As in a Looking Glass. F.C.PAi/ips. 
American Notes. Dickens. 

A Trooper’s Adventures, 

Arabian Nights. 

A Tale of Three Lions. Haggard. 
A Terrible Temptation. Reade. 
A Wicked Girl. Mary Cectl Hay. 
A Peep at Number Five. Tyrusta. 
Arnold’s Poems. 
American Humorists. 
Bacon’s Essays. 
Bag of Diamonds. Geo. M Fenn. 
Baptized with a Curse. 

Beaton’s Bargain. Mrs.Alexander. 
Beecher, Henry Ward, Life of. 
Bede’s Charity. Hesba Stretton. 
Biographical Sketches. Martineau. 
Bonaparte. De Puy. 

Bound by a Spell. Conway. 
Books of Songs and Ballads. 

Betsy Jane Ward. 

Barnaby Rudge. Dichens, 

Boy Conqueror. 

Boy’s Own Book of Indoor Sports. 
Boy’s Own Book of Outdoor Sports, 
Brief Biographies. Svtzles. 
British Female Poets. 

Browning, Mrs. Poems. 
Browning, Robt. Poems. 

Bryant’s Poems. 

Buffon’s Natural History. 

Buds and Blossoms. 7. S. Arthur. 
Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. 
Burns’ Poetical Works. 

Byron’s Poetical Works. 

Brown’s Bible Dictionary, 

3rown’s Concordance. 

By Woman’s Wit. Alexander. 
Book of Golden Deeds, Yonge. 
Charles XII., Life of. Vodtarre. 
Calhoun, J. C., Life of. Jenkins. 
California, History of. Frost. 
Camille. Dumas. 

Campbell's Poetical Works. 

Carl Bartlett, a Story for Boys. 
Children of the Abbey. Roche. 
Chinese Gordon. Forbes. 


Haweis. 


Cloister and the Hearth. Reade. 
Comic Speaker. 

Corinne. De Stae?. 

Course of Creation. Anderson. 


Court and Times of George IV. 
Charlotte and Lucy Teinple. 
Cressy's Battles. 

Dwyer’s Builder. 

Dante’s Inferno. 

Dawn. Haggard. 

David Copperfield. Dickens. 
Dombey and Son. Dickens. 
Dickens’ Child’s England. 
Dickens’ Christmas S ories, 
Dickens’ Character Sketches. 

aa he 2 and Mr Hyde. Stevenson. 
Dodd's Beauties of Shakespeare. 
Don Quixote, 

Dora Thorne. Braeme. 

Daniel Deronda, £/zot. 

Dick Chevelry. Kingston. 

Duke’s Secret. Braeme. 

East Lynne. Wood. 

Economical Cook Book. 

Eliot’s, George. Poems. 

Elizabeth, the Exiles of Siberia. 
Emerson’s Essays. 

English Harry, a Story for Boys. 
Europe. Horace Greeley. 

Evil Genius. Collins. 

Explorations and Adventures. 
Famous Boys. Page. 

Famous Men, 
Fair Women, 
Family Cyclopedia. 
Faust. Goethe. 
Felon’s Bequest. Du Boisgobey. 
Frozen Pirate, Russedd. 

Favorite Poems. 

Felix Holt. Z/fot. 

Five Weeks ina Balloon. Verne. 
Flowers From Fairy Land, Smith, 


Address plainly: 


Mrs. Forrester. 
Williams. 


price of the books is $1.00 each. 


Footprints of Fate. 

France, History of. Yonge. 

Germany, History of. Vonge. 

Gems of Prose and Poetry. 

Goethe’s Poetical Works, 

Goldsmith’s Poetical Works. 

Good Measure. Erickson. 

Gracie Goodwin, a Story for Girls. 

Great Expectations. Dickens. 

Grandfather's Chair. Hawthorne, 

Grimm’s Household Stories. 

Gulliver’s Travels. Saw7/t. 

Hawthorne’s Champion Book of 
Recitations and Dialogues, 

Handy Andy. Lover. 

Household Poems, 

Heine’s Poems. 

Hoods’s Poetical Works. 


Highways of Literature. Pryde. 
Homer's Iliad. 

Homer’s Odyssey. 

Hours with the Bible. Gerke. 


Houston, Sam, Life and Achieve- 
ments. Lester, 

Hoyle’s Games. 

Hind’s Disease of the Horse, 

Hugo’s Poetical Works. 


Hemans. 
Hand Times, Dickens, 

lypatia. Ayngsley. 
I Pave Lived and Loved. 
Imitation of Christ. A’Kemfis. 
In the Forecastle, .Cleveland. 
Ingelow’s Poetical Works. 
Ivanhoe. Scott. 

ack and Three Jills. ¥. C. PAilips. 
oe Andrew, Life of. 
Jane Eyre. Bronte. 

ess. Haggard. 

oe Miller’s Jest Book. 
tae Halifax. Mulock. 

eble’s Christian Year. 

King Arthur. Mudlock. 
Kidnapped. Stevenson. 
Kit Carson. 
Knowledge of Living Things. Be/7. 
Knickerbocker. /ruing. 
Keat’s Poetical Works. 
Kingsley’s Poetical Works. 
King Solomon’s Mines. Haggard. 
Lady Audley’s Secret. Braddon. 
Lady Valworth’s Diamonds, 
Lalla Rookh. Moore. 
Lamb’s Essays. 
Land of the Kangaroo. 
Lamplighter. Cummins. 
Language of Flower. 
Last Days of Pompeii. Bulwer. 
Last of the Mohicans. Coofer. 
Life Among the Mormons, 
London by Day and Night. 
Lowell. 

Living or Dead. Conway. 

Little Dorritt. Dickens, 
Longfellow’s Poems, 
Lucille. Meredith, 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
McCaulay’s Essays. 
Maid, Wife or Widow. Mrs. Alex- 

ander. 
Mason’s Farrier and Cattle Book, 
Marcus Aurelius, Thoughts of. 
Meredith’s Poetical Works. 
Mathias Sandorf. Verne. 
Michael Strogoff. Verne. 
Middlemarch. £7//ot. 

Mosses from an Old Manse, 
Mill on the Floss. Z7Zyot. 
Milton’s Poetical Works, 
Mayor of Casterbridge. Hardy, 
tem bean Braddon. 
Molly Bawn. Duchess. 
Mexico and Maximilian, 
Moore’s Poetical Works. 
Mulock’s Poetical Works. 
Munchausen. 

My Husband and I. To/sto?. 
Mysterious Island. Verne, 
Misadventures of John Nicholson. 
New Arabian Nights. Stevenson. 
Not Like Other Girls, Carey. 
Old Curiosity Shop, Dickens. 
Oliver Twist. 
Outdoor Life in Europe. Thwing. 
Once again, Mrs. Forrester. 
Paris with Pen and Pencil. 
Proctor’s Poetical Warks. 
Prince Otto. Stevenson. 
Paul and Virginia. St. Pierre. 
Paradise Lost. Milton. 
Peep o’ Day Boys. Bantm. 


Hall. 


The Frontiersman. 


Phillis. Duchess. 
Prince of Argolis. 
Perfect Etiquette, 
Petrarch. 

Picket Line and Camp Fire Stories, 
Pickwick. Dickens. 


Smith, 


Pilgrim’s Progress. Bunyan, 
Plantation Jim. Mudge. 
Poe Poetical Works. 

Poe’s Tales, 

Poets of America. Cheever. 


Pope’s Poetical Works. 

Practical Letter Writer. 

Prairie Boys. A/udge. 

Pretty Miss Bellew. Theo. Gift. 

Prose Writers of America, 

Ralph Foster. 7. S. A. 

Robinson Crusoe. De Foe. 

Rocky Mountain Adventures. 

Romance of a Poor Young Man. 

Romantic Stories from Swiss His 
tory. 

Romola, EFiZyot. 

Rossetti (Dante) Poems. 

Rory O’Moore. Lover, 

Russian Fairy Tales, 

Sheridan, Life of Gen. P. H. 

Sabina Zembra. Black. 

Sanford and Merton. 

Scheherazade. F. Warden. 

Schiller’s Poems, 

Scenes of Clerical Life. EJsot. 

Saddle and Sabre. Smart. 

Secret of Her Life. Jenkins. 

Shadow of Sin. Braeme. 

Self Help. Sw7les. 

Scott’s Poetical Works, 

Scottish Chiefs. Porter. 

ages oa-he 

She. Haggard. 

Shelley. 

Sketch Book. Jroing, 

Social Vicissitudes. *. C. Prillips. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson, 

Storics from American History. 

Silas Marner. Z/sot, 

Sesame and Lilies, Etc. Auskin. 

Swiss Family Robinson. 

Strange Adventures of Lucy Smith. 

Tale of Two Cities. Dickens. 

Tasso. 

‘Tennyson, 

Terrors of the Sea. 

Thaddeus of Warsaw. Porter. 

The Soldier’s Boy. Mudge. 

The Parisian Detective, 


The Dean and His Daughter. F, 
C. PAillips. 

The Golden Hope. HW. Clark 
Russell, 

The Nine of Hearts, Faryeon. 


The Outsider. Hawley Smart. 

The Merry Men and Other Tales 
and Fables. Stevenson. 

Tangles Unravelled. Kimdal. 

Aimard. 

The Death of Ivan Huth, TZodsfof. 

The Duchess, Duchess. 

Tales from Spanish History. 

The Christmas Stocking. 

Thompson’s Poetical Works, 

Thrilling Adentures. 

Tom Brown, //ughes. 

Tour of the World in 80 Days. 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea. Verne. 

Twice Told Tales, 

Tristam Shandy. Sterne. 

Texar’s Revenge, Verne. 

Uncle Max. Cavey. 


FHlawthorne. 


Uncommercial Traveler. Dickens. 
Utopia. More. 
Uarda. Eéders. 


Vicar of Wakefield. Goldsmith. 

Virginia Housewife. 

Virgil. 

Vathek. Beck/ord. 

Whittier’s Poems, 

Weem’s Life of Franklin, 

Wild Life in Oregon. 

Willis’ Poetical Works, 

Witch's Head. Haggard. 

Wooing of the Water Witch. Doé- 
dorne. 

Young Adventurer. 

Young Man’s Friend. 

Young Folk’s Book of Birds, 

Young Folk’s Natural History. 

Wee Wifle. Carey. 

Wooed and Married, 

Widow Bedott Papers, 


Carey. 
Whitcher, 
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POLICEMAN, 
ORGAN GRINDER. 
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-* Have you a permit to play here?” 
“No, but it amuses the little ones so much. 


POLICEMAN.—** Then you will have the goodness to accompany me.” 


ORGAN GRINDER. 








PACKS OF CARDS FREE. One Pack 
May i1cU Home Cards, One Pack Hold 


to th ight Cards, Une Pack Execort Cards, One Pack Flirtation Cards, all free if 
you send 2 cents for Samplo Boo ‘7 of Visiting Cards, Esgle Card Works, Cadis, 0. 


ts, FAL Silk Fringe ana Hidden Name Cards, Scrap Pietares, 
oO Games, &e., this Gold Band Ring and Agents Sample Bodk of qunitins 


Cards (not pictures.) All only 4 comts, Star Importing Co., Cadiz, Ohio 


EVERY NOW AND THEN 


You will receive free in the mails, sample papers, mag 
azines, etc., if you send us 10 cents in silver, or 12 
cents in stamps, and have vour name and address in 
serted in our PEOPLES’ and AGENTS’ DIREC- 
TORY which goes to publishers and advertisers every 
where. To every one who sends as above, and men- 
tions PLAIN TALK, we will at once mail FREE, an 
elegant book, containing a list of popular songs; the 
interpretation of Dreams (amusing,) and the Science 
of Palmistry. (Valuable to everybody.) The above 
is worth dollars to eve ry one. We have been established 
12 years. Address, 


S. M. BOWLES, Bennington, Vt. 








—‘* Very well, sir; 


what do you wish to sing ?”’ 








lal Self-Inking Stamp, pen & pencil 
Any nannein i Rubber, »! 5 S te. Cilubots, for $! Bul 
— arks 


r a : : anything. 
Name, Town & Stateo on, n,20cC lubof8,$1.40 


a Rubber StampCo.New Haven, Conn 
i Est. 1876. Best references. Store & factory, 11 & 13 Center St. 





SHEFFIELD, 


MANAGER, 


SEND FOR 
ILLUSTRATEDCATALOGUE 


AND 


PRICK LIST. 








KELL’S COMPENDIUMS are recognized as the 
best, most simple and complete method of teaching 
PENMANSHUTP ever published. No one desiring 
to be considered a good penman can afford to be 
without one. We became possessed of quite a lot 
at a merely nominal price, and propose to give the 
readers of PLAIN TALK the benefit of the bargain 
we secured. Thus we offer you a 


Caskell’s 
—— Compendium 


—FOR— 


—25c. 


or just one-quarter the publishers’ price for the 
very same article. The very latest edition—noth- 
ing added; nothing left out. As they wil )go off 
rapidly, ’twould be well to ORDER NOW, or you 
may be too late. 


MYERS & CO., 


PATCHEN AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








61% 








ARNO MUSIC SSS 
4 ¢— " 


ANY TUNE. cylindere, aioe A 


LANT RNS & Views 
jit Sale and Wanted. 
Music Boreas, Organettes, Pho- 
to. Oudfés. STEAM ENGINES, 


Flectric Mechanical mealies $c. Oatalogues Free. 
HARBAOH & OO., 809 Filbert st.. Phulada, Pe 


CHEAP READINC. 


In order to dispose of a large stock of literary papers, 
magazines, amateur and philatelic papers, we will send 
prepaid a large bundle to any address for only 10 cents. 
Send now and have something entertaining to read. 


Address: 













E. D. MELVILLE, 
924 UPLAND ST., 


ONE CENT 


mail our saan! pat be 
Fun, Self- 
THER P. C. 


CHESTER, PA. 


Buys a postal on which 
to send us your address 
and receive by return 
“Tlow to get Correspondence for 
mprovement and Matrimony.” Address: 
AGENCY, Al, Berrien Springs, Mich. 


SHORTHAND PUPILS and ACCENTS Wanted. 
iturtio, a; big pay. C.W. LOOMIS. Agt., Waterbury, Ct. 


"0O°UTOD "48 U990ID IL“OO PAVO PIIOM 3344 
*dULvYS PUDS "SpavyO OULY SATAAVS 








Domestic Sewing Machine Company, 


Cor. Broadway & 14th St., (Union Square,) New York. 


DOMESTIC 





Designing, 








Br 


Stamping aiding 


, Embroidery, Knitting Silk. 


Material 


for all kinds of Fancy Needle Work. Filloselle and Wash Silks. 


Fine Hand Embroideries. 
Glove Cases. 


Large variety of Mouchoir and 
Stitching to order on all materials. 
Dress and Folding Skirt Forms. 


Trimmed 


and Untrimmed Baskets. 





In our GLOVE Departine nt ther e will be found Kid and Fabrick Gloves of the finest 


quality, prominent among which are the Bsns ** Salon” Kid, every pair guaranteed, 


Buy the Lig sht Running Domestic, 


The most Sais for all genera purposes. 


Salesroom : Broadway & 14th St., (Union Square,) N. Y. 
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WITHIN AN INCH OF DEATH! 


EVERAL years ago, while connected 
with a Western detective agency, I 
was summoned one day to the oftice 

of the superintendent and assigned a case 
which, however it might terminate, would 
require the steadiest nerves, the coolest 
head, and would be fraught with constant 
danger. 

If possible I was to bring 
to justice a noted desper- 
ado, Cal Regan, for sup- 
yosed complicity in the 
renin of the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, 
which had been burglarized 
some weeks before, and 
something like $90,000 in 
bonds and money stolen. 

The method of procedure 

by the thieves was identi- 

cal with that of a former 
break in which Regan was 
implicated, and for which 
he served part of his time, 
dodging the rest by making 
his esca 





© 


Ve, 
he was still in the 


That 

country had been proven 
beyond a doubt, and I, 
having had considerable 


experience in the mining 
districts, was to go through 
that region in search of 
him. 

I knew the man both by 
sight and reputation, and 
knew that he would not 
stop at murder in order to 
carry out his plans. He 
had an indelible scar over 
his left eye, by which I 
hoped to recognize him. 

My preparations were 
soon made, and within a 
week I was in the mines. 
I spent some months in go- 
ing from one to another, until I was about 
ready to believe that he had left the coun- 
try, when I chanced to bring up in the 
slace for which I had long been seeking. 

t was a typical mining city of about 500 
souls, in which I found myself, situated 
close under the frowning heights of the 
Sierras. Wild, rocky and_ picturesque 
were the surroundings and witial, a grew- 
some place, 

The euphonious name of this mushroom 
settlement was ‘ Black Rock Gulch,” and 
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it was rightly named. Its principal hotel 
or drinking place was a two-story, log and 
board structure, called ‘‘Tyler’s Rest.” 
It occupied a square in the centre of the 
place, while other resorts of lesser preten- 
sions lined the main street. Here the 
miners congregated evenings and drank 
the liquid poison furnished by the proprie- 
tor, and gambled away their aed de cea 
gold. The majority did this, not all. 

It was in this city and at “‘Tyler’s 





BPI Ne 8 
Rest” that I 


xd Cal Regan, and 
immediately assuring myself that he was 
in the place to stay, laid my plans accord- 
ingly. 

For several weeks I worked(?) a “claim,” 
apparently taking notice of nothing, occa- 


discovers 


sionally losing a litthe money at the 
“Rest,” but really getting acquainted 
with the surroundings. 

I considered myself to be a pretty good 


judge of human nature and before many 


days had passed I had decided upon the 





man who should assist me. His name was 
Shelby, a miner who had been some time 
in the place, and a man with a frank, 
open face. He was a Virginian by birth, 
and I found him to be strictly honest. By 
gradually drawing him out in conversa- 
tion, 1 learned the exact location of Re- 
gan’s cabin; that he had two companions 
who worked his claim with him; that all 
three were thoroughly disliked by every- 
one in the place, and that they had been 
suspected of stealing gold 
from the sluice pans of 
other miners. 

Satisfying myself that I 
could trust Shelby, I told 
him of my position, and 
he at once declared his wil 
lingness to assist me. 

My object was to visit 
the cabin oceupied by Re 
gan and his companions, 
and to do this I must know 
that the occupants were 
“not at home.” 

To Shelby I assigned the 
task of entertaining the 
trio at the “‘ Rest,” and the 
night was decided upon. 
He was to engage with 
them in gambling, and was 
to lose all he could in order 
to keep them interested. 
The evening selected was 
an auspicious one, being 
dark and rainy, and the 
gang were only too glad to 
indulge in their favorite 
pastime. I did not venture 
mside the ‘ Rest” that 
‘evening, but through the 
open windows I could see 
Shelby endeavoring to lose 
his gold as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Seeing my way clear 
at last, through his assist- 
ance, I took my dark lan- 
tern and revolver, and 
climbed the rough pathway 
that led to the object of my 
search. After a tedious journey of a half 
hour, over the winding, rocky trail, I 
reached the place. The house was built 
ona sort of natural shelf, the rear wall 
formed by the perpendicular face of the 
rock, and was simply a log hut. It was 
isolated from the general group of cabins, 
and was constructed in a more substantial 
manner than any others I had seen. 

Stealthily | approached it not knowing 
who might be lurking near. Around the 
three sides I went, carefully listening, 
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